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HUSBANDRY IN THE STATE OF MAINE 


BY AUGUSTUS 0. THOMAS 


Geographies used in our schools and encyclo- 
pedias in our reference libraries do not catalog 
the state of Maine among the agricultural states. 
We are told by these silent teachers that the sum- 
mers are too short and hot, the winters too long 
and cold, and the soil too thin to be suited to 
agricultural pursuits and many people seem to 
believe. One noted humorist said of the climate 
of Maine that the state has nine months winter 
and three months late in the fall. This _ last 
statement is in great contrast to the real facts 
when one considers the marvelous summers 
along our shores of sea and lake and by the side 
of busy rivers. 

The writer is not a native of Maine, nor of 
New England; he was born, bread and buttered 
in the great plains country, which enables him all 
the more to appreciate the existing facts, and to 
try the case with unbiased mind. He did not 
trust to the evidence brought out at the trial 
but sought, through investigations all his own, 
facts with a bearing wherever they are to be 
found. He is ready now to revise the texts used 
in our schools in order that the coming citizens 
may have a higher regard for husbandry in the 
Pine Tree State, an essential enterprise of ali 
ages. 

Our textbooks admit in the face of the facts 
that Maine is a great manufacturing state. With 
her tremendous waterpowers, both abundant 
and constant, it could not be otherwise. The 
resident becomes accustomed to the dashing 
waters, the hum of machinery and the music of 
industry and must admit the facts. We are told 
by Federal statisticians that Maine has invested 
in her manufactories in 1910 two hundred mil- 
lions of dollars and that amount of wealth with 
its annual turn-over must make it a truly great 
manufacturing state. The last ten years and 
especially the last five must have increased greatly 
the mvested capital and the overturn. 

jut how about agriculture? We are told by 
the same authority that we had two hundred mil- 
lions of dollars invested in agricultural equip- 
ment. This has not increased materially in the 
last decade. We _ have six millions of acres of 
farm lands with only one million six hundred 
thousand cropped in 1919. 

Perhaps no state in the Union has such splen- 
‘did country mansions, such fine sets of buildings, 
commodious, sightly and well-set amidst pleasing 
environment. The population of the state is 
«divided approximately into three groups. one- 


third receiving subsistence, in large measure, 
from manufactories, one-third from agricultural 
pursuits and the other third from shipping and 
commercial enterprises, with professionals, re- 
tired citizens, fishermen, etc. This makes a fine 
balance of population end is ideal for husbandry, 
and yet Maine produces only about twenty-four 
per cent. of her provisions. 

The climatic conditions are not especially an- 


tagonistic to agricultural pursuits. The grow- 
ing season along the coast ranges from 125 to 
145 days. There is sufficient sunshine and suf- 


ficient wind to produce a well-mixed ozone and 
a winter which bears the respect of those who 
experience it; cold usually but not disagreeable. 
The snow, though deep in the forests, does not 
drift as upon the open prairie lands, the force 
of old Aeolus is broken by hills and forests and 
the calm, fresh air puts vitality and vigor into the 
body and produces a sturdiness not found in the 
so-called more delightfyl climes. 

The student of the productivity of Maine finds 
that the state can raise more wheat to the acre, 
and of excellent variety, than is grown on the 
average in the great wheat sections of the coun- 
try; that the state of Maine will produce more 
feld corn to the acre than is raised on an average 
in our great corn growing regions; and_ the 
sweet corn, famous wherever it is known, and it 
is known everywhere,is from 800,000 to 1,000- 
000 bushels annual production. The people of 
Maine require three million three hundred 
thousand bushels of wheat per annnum for bread. 
We raise all of this but about three millions of 
bushels. We could raise it ail and it would be 
advantageous in many ways. We began some 
time ago sending to the West for bread when 
bread was cheap, when industries and lumber 
began flourishing in the Pine Tree State. Maine 
raises annually one and one-half to one and three- 
quarters millions of tons of hay. Hay grows 
abundantly near the great waterways, all the 
farmer needs to do is to cut and bale his hay and 
roll it down the meadow slope to the barge and 
ship it to market. Maine has produced six to 
eight million bushels of oats, and no one ever 
tried to raise oats in the state of Maine. We 
raise most of the buckwheat and find it abundant 
and profitable. We make quantities of maple 
syrup; we raise vegetables of every kind and of 
the finest type. 

The state of Maine in 1914 produced seven mil- 
lion bushels of apples and I defy anyone to find 
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a more luscious fruit than the McIntosh Red or 
the Baldwin grown amidst rocks and rubbish 
of the state. In Maine apples are raised with 
less care and less exertion than in the irrigated 
sections of the West; she could double, or triple 
or quadruple her apple production without diffi- 
culty. She has only one hundred and sixty-five 
thousand head of cows, yet she can produce 
cream and butter and cheese rivalling the famons 
products of Denmark, which worked their way 
into the London markets. 

She has a rugged contour and rigorous climate 
such as is calculated to produce wool in great 
quantities, but she supports only sixty to seventy 
thousand sheep and produced in 1917 only 800,000 
pounds of wool. She can raise as much wool 
and of as fine a variety with as little trouble or 
even less, than the state of Wyoming, or Utah 
or Idaho. Her sixty thousand farms average 
one hundred acres per farm. She has developed 
a fine system of highway readily advancing to a 
serviceable condition. She has raised thirty- 
two millions of bushels of potatoes in one year. 

Yes, Maine is said not to be an agricultural 
state, yet in 1914 Aroostook County, Maine, 
stood seventh among the 2,950 counties of the 
United States in per acre and per capita value of 
agriculture products. Aroostook County has less 
than one-half of its area under cultivation. In 
1917 it appears that this same county leaped to 
the very head of the list with twenty-six millions 
of bushels of potatoes at ten to twelve dollars a 
barrel. It would seem that any state the size of 
Maine with only sixteen counties and Aroostook 
one of the largest is some agricultural state if it 
can top in the per acre and per capita value for 
agricultural production all of the other 2,949 
counties of the United States. 

Strange as it may seem with a state of rugged 
glacial formation rich in boulders and moraines; 
with splendid valleys of fresh water tertiary, agri- 
culture is carried on in a very gentlemanly man- 
ner. Before coming to the state of Maine the 
writer received a letter from a lady who stated 
that before her marriage her name was Thomas 
and that she thought she might be related. The 
writer is pleased to say that while we do not seem 
to be of kin we seem to be of kith, and when he 
visited her during his first summer in the state he 
found this lady who has kept sweet all these 
years, on that summer day sitting on the porch 
in the midst of golden glow which grew abund- 
antly around her door; bathed in that other 
golden glow from the cloudlands, calm and se- 
rene with her wrinkles of beauty won by nearly 
fiity vears of toil on this same little hillside farm. 
Here she had reared her young to sturdy man- 
hood with a wealth of character akin to the 
strength and beauty of the scenes amid which 
they grew up. 

After visiting her for a little while the writer 
wondered how long this new found friend had 
lived on this little farm of seventy acres: and 
how she had been able to live and maintain her- 
self and her family for so long, for so far as a 
Stranger could tell there was little evidence of 
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work. In order to satisfy a vein of curiosity the 
writer requested the privilege of looking over the 
farm, and two splendid men whom this lady had 
brought up went with him to tell him the story. 
of the farm. 

There was a neatly-kept barn where the fer- 
tilizing elements were conserved; there were two 
good horses, a cow and a calf, some pigs and 
chickens. Possibly she. could make something 
of a living from these, but surely she could not 
provide herself and her family with clothing, how 
was this to be done? In looking over the _ hills 
there were some tree tops visible, they were 
maples. When we reached them we found an 
evaporating plant. The boys said that the 
brother who remained at home made over two 
hundred gallons of maple syrup each year. The 
writer had just paid $2.50 a gallon for some ot it 
and this meant $500. That would help with the 
living. There was some meadow land _ from 
which sixty tons of hay had been gathered, and 
hay at that time was worth $16 a ton, this meant 
$960 more. There was no orchard, but growing 
here and there along the stone fences and now 
and then in the midst of the meadow and always 
among the rocks there were splendid apple trees: 


seventy of these. The son said they produced 
100 barrels of apples, which would mean another 
$500 to be added to the income. In the midst 


of the hay field was a small patch of potatoes, 
which it looked as if a man could hoe before 


breakfast. The son said the patch contained 
about three acres and that they 
would get 100 barrels to the acre, 


and potatoes were then worth $10 a barrel, 


adding another $3,000 to the income of the 


little farm. But we are not through; by the side 
of the potato patch was a little corn, two acres or 
more, from which the son had already gathered 
$175 in sweet corn; gathered they 
would realize $250 at any rate. Besides this 


this there were beans, beets, turnips sufficient to 


make succotash for the American army, making 
an income of $5,110 in all on a little farm where 
it did not look like anyone worked but father. 
I wonder if this story can be duplicated any- 
where. 

Perhaps the highway from Presque Isle to 
Caribou, twelve miles, is bordered with the finest 
agricultural improvements that can be found any- 
where in America. Magnificent homes’ with 
commodious well byilt barns, potato houses and 


fine clean farms devoted to potato culture 


abound at regular intervals all along the way. 


These homes are on the electric line and have: 


light and power and heat if they choose; splen- 
did ‘horses, cattle of fine breed, abundant machin- 
ery and spirit, which seems born of the West in 
enterprise and ambition tempered with a reason- 
able amount of New England conservatism. The 
writer has said much of Aroostook County, but 


should be understood that many sections of the 


state afford every bit as good opportunity for 


agricultural success, but the spirit of agricultural 


enterprise is somewhat more noticeable in that 
section which more nearly resembles the West. 
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No state in the Union can boast of more 
natural charm and none can approach in com- 
bination of elements so attractive. Other states 
may have more rugged hills, longer rivers, 
broader valleys and greater stretches of level 
lands, but surely none can approach our own in 
variety and in combination of natural elements 
so wonderfully thrown together by the hand of 
Nature. Nature was in her most artistic mood 
when she made Maine. Here was the great bat- 
tle ground of the giants Frost and Sun; here 
the monster Frost hurled his frozen masses 
against the shining shafts of the sun until the 
heat god conquered; here the crevasses were 
gouged out to make the pathway for the rivers; 
here barriers were thrown across the valleys 
checking the streams and forming myriads of 


lakes and rocky shores and crystal waters, the 
source and supply of busy rivers which sing of 
industry as they leap their rugged falls and 
scurry down their cataracts, never failing and 
never ceasing in their song. The bold indentures 
of the sea, the island sentinels guarding the 
mouths of the rivers and protecting splendid har- 
bers along the shore; the moraine formed hills 
round or long or sloping or abrupt with vast 
reaches of woodlands ranging back to the moun- 
tain fastness with luring wildness, and to bar- 
ricaded shores where lapping waters tell the story 
of the ages, and where the murmuring trees lisp 
their litany to their Lord, all inspire painter an | 
poet, philosopher and muse, musician and mas- 
ter, and all the spirits and sprites which sport in 
head and heart of men are awakened. 


TRIBUTE 


Ah! To-night I burn a candle; 
‘Tis my Mother’s natal day! 
Mother dear, so brave and faithful, 
Sunny tresses, early grey. 


Tell of loving, giving service, 
Thought alone, can ne’er repay. 
Little light, so! burn for Mother— 

Every tender, quivering ray! 


Close beside within my memory, 
There’s another steady glow, 


For another splendid woman— 
School ma’am of the long ago; 


Who kept bright the tedious routine, 
Making shining each dull goal! 

How she urged and coaxed and PRODDED— 
But she stirred my sluggish soul. 


Gleaming tapers, stand together, 
Let your rays be intertwined ; 
One, to me gave birth and being, 
One, the vision of my mind. 
Harriet Hickox Heller. 
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RULES FOR PUBLIC SAFETY 


FOR CHILDREN. 
Always Be Careful 

Do not play in the roadway. 

Play on the sidewalk or on the nearest piay- 
ground or vacant lot. 

Don't skate on sidewalks or on roadway. 

Never chase a ball across the street. 

Don't hitch on autos, trolleys or wagons. 

Do not coast where trolleys or autos go. 

Don't play around autos or touch any of the 
levers. 

Never touch wires at any time or place. 

Do not fear the policemen; they will help and 
protect you. 

Never run behind a standing trolley car; there 
may be another car or automobile approaching 
the other side. 


FOR PEDESTRIANS. 
Always Be Cautious. 


Look both ways before crossing the street. 

Cross the street at the regular crossing, not 
diagonally or in the middle of the block. 

Don't read a paper when crossing a street. 

Always obey the traffic officers’ signals and 
commands. 


Keep your eyes open for trolleys, autos and 
wagons. 
When passing behind a street car look out for 
vehicles approaching from the opposite direction. 
Do not jump on or off a moving street car: 
wait until the car stops. 
When carrying an umbrella do not permit it 
ta obstruct your view. 
FOR MOTORISTS. 
Always Be Considerate. 


Go slow, passing children or vehicles, around 
corners—approaching crossings. 

Stop! At railroad crossings—behind street 
cars taking on or discharging passengers. 

Give warning signal of your approach and 
keep to the right. 

Give warning signal when stopping or turning. 

Use tire chains on wet and slippery pavemenis. 

Remove headlight glare. 

}e sure your breaks are in good working or- 
der; inspect them frequently. 

Include a fire extinguisher on your car equit- 
ment—-You never can tell.” 

Have your car under perfect control for 
quick stop. 


a 
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HEALTH EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


BY FLORENCE L, MEREDITH, M. D. 


It is considered very well worth while to take 
a considerable amount of a child’s time while he 
is growing up to teach him to use his mind to 
the best advantage, and to this end many sub- 
jects are taught which are not actually of a 
great deal of practical value, for the sake of the 
mental training afforded. It is also considered 
worth while, even necessary, to acquaint him 
with the ways of the world in the past and the 
present from all points of view, and the laws 
which govern this universe. He thus gets both 
mental discipline and knowledge. It has not al- 
ways been taken into’ consideration, however, 
that unless the mind lives in a well body it can 
be of little use to an individual, and that unless 
the first knowledge he gets includes information 
about how to live, how to conduct his own phys- 
ical life well he cannot live to the best advantage, 
no matter how much he may know of all 
“ologies” and “isms’—thing which otherwise 
would enable him to map out and see through 
a glorious career. 

Up until the time that the child goes to schoo) 
he is usually well looked out for, for there has 
been a nation-wide effort to help the mother to 
bring up her babies in health. There are op- 
portunities in even small cities for the procuring 
of the best sort of advice on these matters by 
the mother who knows enough to get it. Infant 
and child mortality has thus been greatly re- 
duced because the public can be interested in this 
aspect of health work more easily than in any 
other. It is good that if there must be lack of 
sympathy with and understanding of human 
needs anywhere it does not show itself so 
flagrantly toward these most helpless of all. 
But it is very unfortunate that we cannot carry 
the health care a little, or a great deal, farther. 

Up until a few years ago, when he reached the 
school age, the child was thrown at once into 
the most unhealthful of all conditions for a child. 
The little body which was calling so loudly for 
activity was seated in a chair and supposed 
to remain so seated at the will of the teacher. 
Conduct which would have been impossible for 
his father or mother was supposed to be his 
daily practice, albeit he was being injured 
by it far more than his parents would have 
been. About the time the writer began going 
to school, which was as late as the law per- 
mitted on account of a wise mother’s insistence 
upon as many years of outdoor play as_ possible 
(although it was needed in this case no more 
than in any other) school boards were intro- 
ducing all over the country, in the large 
cities, a few minutes of Swedish gymnastics in 
the middle of the morning. We fairly counted 
the minutes until the time should arrive for 
this stretching of the limbs and breathing a 
little real air. Shortly after this the window 
board was supplanted by windows really open, 
at least for a few minutes now and then. It 


was found then that the good child who could 
sit still indefinitely no longer lead the class, but 
that the active, lively, naughty child, when al- 
lowed some natural activity and freer oxygena- 
tion showed some signs of being able to lead, 
too. “Teacher's pet” in those days meant the 
sickly anemic child who was either naturally 
or by long practice half devitalized. Later 
teacher found out that a fully alive child 
made an éven better pet. 

By the time High School was reached innoya- 
tions came in the way of a regular gymnasium, 
where those who had not been entirely depleted 
by the previous nine years of servitude to the 
god of immobility, enjoyed their bi-weekly frolic. 
A tennis court at the rear of our school was 
probably the first of its kind in the country. 
School lunches were also taken under considera- 
tion, and attempts were made to provide  nour- 
ishing food. About that time a doctor was 
engaged to make physical examination once a 
year at the beginning of the vear. The same 
doctor also dropped in for a few minutes oncé 
or twice a week and examined the throat 
of every child who was complaining of anv 
symptoms. School examinations have been 
taken up in most places since then, but they 
are conducted mainly from the point of view 
of public health rather than personal health, the 
discovery of infectious diseases being the main 
object. The object of the examinations, now 
extensively carried on, is mainly that of classifi- 
cation. " We have no fault to find with the 
work that is being done, but it seems that the 
time has arrived for the work to go farther, 
with not only public health in mind but the 
individual child’s welfare. 

The school is a place for education, and 
we cannot much longer disregard the fact that 
health is something toward which most people 
must be educated. Left alone children might 
acquire most of the education of the mind 
which the school provides. 3ut left alone in 
regard to health, instinct has been proved to 
be a very poor guide among the multiplicity of 
choices in physical conduct. Were we better 
equipped to get along without health education 
we should not, eighty per cent. of us, be just 
well enough to get along, not nearly normal in 
health, to say nothing of having that super- 
abundance of vitality we all crave and most 
of us deserve. In order to reverse the figures, 
so that they will show ten per cent. sub-normal 
and eighty per cent. well, a great deal of health 
education will have to be done, and every agency 
available will have to be utilized to the full. It 
is natural that the school and educational institu- 
tion belonging to the public should be considered 
of prime importance in this work. We have 
seen that so far little has been done for the in- 
dividual child except as he forms a part of 
the school group. In the larger cities where 
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much attention is paid to the hygiene of the 
schoolroom, its ventilation and cleanliness and 
lighting, to exercise and even to diet, the child 
is still considered as a part of the group which 
forms the unit, rather than as a unit in 
himself, an individual to be educated for his own 
good first and secondarily for the good of the 
whole, in the care of his own health. Whatever 
may be done for him paternally, no matter how 
much his condition is thus improved will ever 
take the place of what he is taught to do for him- 
self. 

The public school offers an unequalled oppor- 
tunity for giving individuals during the _ plastic 
stage education which they cannot get in any 
other way half so well. But it must be done in 
the right way at the right time and by the right 
person, and from the right point of view, or it 
is worse than none at all. In other words, if 
society is going to depend to a large degree on 
schools to give as large a part of the health 
education to the individual it must be done ade- 
quately. 

It should be done, to my way of thinking, by 
doctors exclusively, not by school teachers, 
however well qualified. As it now stands in most 
cities the teachers do their work valiantly, al- 
though often admitting their inadequacy, since 
many of them have not been very completely 
trained for the work. The breath of knowledge 
and experience possessed only by the physician 
is none too great for the important task. More- 
over, the physician as a rule can far better fur- 
nish the inspiration toward health than laymen. 
Quite often teachers are frankly bored by the 
lessons in physiology for which they re- 
sponsible, as is natural with subjects imperfectly 
understood, the marvels of which are not appre- 
ciated. It has, of course, not made so much 
difference in the past, since it was not HEALTH 
we Were trying to teach, but didactic facts about 
physiology and hygiene, in the teaching of which 
the qualifications of the teacher were of less im- 
portance. 

To be sure the teaching was done, and still is, 
with the aid of textbooks written by doctors. 
Even if they were the most perfect textbooks 
imaginable they would be useful only as supple- 
ments to less formal teaching. But such text- 
books as most of them are! If there is one 
thing that stands out plainly about them it is 
that their authors had not been young for some 
time, and that they had considerable amnesia in 
regard to their remote childhood. Further- 
more, the books are apparently written to orde-, 
according to the specifications of boards of edu- 
cation, who in turn were acting under the dom- 
inance of the organizations, largely of women, 
interested in securing anti-alcohol . teaching. 

These organizations have been so persistent in 
their demands that in some states they have 
caused all school hooks on phvsiology and hv- 
giene to dwell at length in each chapter on the 
effects of alcohol and tobacco on the body. So 
the child goes through the public school think- 
ing that if he refrains from the use of these in- 
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jurious substances he will have done all that the 
doctors think of any great importance. Thanks 
to the dentist he learns one other thing, that he 
must keep his teeth in order. The result oi 
the former teaching is national prohibition, and 
of the latter a large number of perfect sets of 
teeth. Out of 725 examinations recently made 
of girls just over school age, sixty-four had never 
had a cavity. Among girls still more carefully 
brought up the proportion often runs to nearly 
ten per cent. Important as these two points 
are they alone do not equip a child to grow up 
in health and strength, If the doctors had been 
as insistent as the groups mentioned these would 
be only two of many ideas a child would get to 
arm him for the vicissitudes of physical life. 
We should by now have not only good teeth 
and prohibition, but straight backs, sound lungs, 
good digestion and general “fitness” instead of 
eighty per cent. subnormality. Frequently of 
course school children absorb considerable valu- 
able information through their school instruc- 
tion and what the school does for the health of 
its pupils, but it happens more by chance than 
by direct intent. 

Aside from the effect of alcohol and tobacco 
on the body, most of the textbooks are largely 
taken up with rather pointless discussions of 
such subjects as the formation of bones, the 
structure of the eye, the microscopy of cells and 
the chambers of the heart, without a bone, an eye, 
a microscope or a heart! And all this while 


the child’s mother is telling him he should not 


eat so much candy and should go to bed early 
and bathe every day, on which points he feels 
an exactly opposite urge. 

Considering that the main purpose of the 
teaching of physiology and hygiene to children 
should be to inculcate in the child’s own mind 
respect and admiration and interest in that most 
interesting thing, his own body, it is disappoint- 
ing to see that school children are often more 
bored by this subject than by any other offered 
them. Instead of the imagination being fired with 
a dream of a strong, capable, beautiful body, and 
by the joy and utility of health, the child is often 
instead permanently prejudiced against the whole 
subject. This main purpose should be kept in 
mind; and also a second, that of giving him some 
facts and some reasons for them, by which he 
can guide his everyday life, and which he can see 
working to his advantage. Dogma is doomed 
with the modern child. 

The point of view from which this education 
is given is the most important condition of all. 
It is unnecessary to say that it should be from 
the point of view of health, emphasizing health 
and the body as a glorious whole, rather than 
separated into unrelated parts; emphasizing 
building something worth while rather thin 
avoiding mysterious dangers. This positive 
point of view applied in both these ways is right 
physiologically in this as in all other lines, and 
tends toward the soundest development. Text- 
books should be discarded at any rate until bet- 
ter ones, more suited to the present need, are 
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written. Their authors even would probably 
admit that they have been used too long. As- 
signed lessons, which have to be remembered 
and recited upon, should also be discarded. It 
ought to be taken for granted that ‘f the material 
is properly presented in the right amounts they 
will be remembered. This may not be true of 
all subjects, although it is an ideal toward which 
we should strive, but it is certainly true of health 
education when it has become of such absorbing 
interest as it will become if properly presented. 
A realization of the ineffectiveness of the pres- 
ent methods of presenting it must have come 
over school boards, for they offer it for the most 
part only to grammar school children, replacing 
it in high schools with subjects of more interest 
and profit! 

The medical work done in connection with 
schools seldom has an opportunity to be educa- 
tional, because the doctor is not employed for 
that purpose. What seems to be wanted of the 
doctor is first the detection of cases of infectious 
disease; second, the classification of pupils; 
third, an attempt at having defects remedied. 
Attempts at teaching right living are made only 
through imposing good conditions about the 
child, rather than by developing good habits in 
each individual by educating him in the way of 
living. It seems to me that the duty of physi- 
cians in schools should be widened so as to in- 
clude definite teaching of groups, personal con- 
sultation after examination, and the guiding of 
each child into contact of some kind with out- 
side doctors or hospitals for the further care of 
the individual health. In many schools a physi- 
cian is now employed who is giving full time in- 
stead of part time, and having a school not too 
large, could handle this work of wider scope. 
He should be, as mentioned above, properly 
equipped—that is, more or less a specialist in the 
practice of personal hygiene, with a positive 
health point of view rather than one who in- 
stinctively and by training is interested in the 
care of abnormal conditions after they are fully 
developed. There are good physicians of both 
varieties, one as useful as the other, but for 
quite different purposes. It would be unfortu- 
nate to choose, as is so often done, for the health 
education and care of the young, growing bodies 
and minds of normal capacities, one whose spe- 
cial interest was in those who are abnormal. 
The defective, mentally or physically, should be 
weeded out and have special care, such as they 
need at the hands of those whose special inter- 
est they are. The vast proportion of our popu- 
lation is potentially well, and they should have 
from the beginning education in health by a doc- 
tor whose chief interest is health building. 

Every physician with a love for careful ac- 
curate work, must be dissatisfied with the 
cursory yearly examination and the daily 1 
weekly examination for infectious disease. He 
would surely ‘be more interested in doing care- 
ful, complete examination which would give him, 
the school and the child and its parents some in- 
formation of value. This can be done without 
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in the least interfering with the work of the fam- 
ily physician, just as factory work can. But. 
about one-third of a recent series of 1,000 cases 
had never had a physician for any purpose before. 

The position of school physician should be a 
most honorable one, as it oftem is in private 
schools and colleges, and no doubt in some pub- 
lic schools. But it is apparently often only an 
opportunity to keep the pot boiling or to build 
up a private practice. It seems to me that it 
should be a field by itself, and in each case a full- 
time position. It should include beside the doc- 
tor’s own work the supervision of the health en- 
vironment of the children, both in the school 
and at their homes, the direction of school 
nurses and social workers, the supervision of 
gymnastic and athletic work, and many _ other 
varieties of work which would be found to be- 
long in the doctor’s field, if this experiment were 
once tried in the public schools. 

If school boards can be made to see the value 
of such work so that they are willing to pay suf- 
ficient for it, if they can get it out of their minds 
that only public health work is called for in the 
public schools, if they can see that individual 
health education is part of their obligation, we 
should not find in the next generation that the 
school graduates will measure up as badly as 
they do now, when they apply for work in indus- 
try or business, or apply for insurance of enlist- 
ment. We should not see so many child in- 
valids, nor so many breakdowns even of the 
robust toward the end of the school year. School 
is supposed to be quite a strain on children, 
but it seems to me that it is not what the school 
does but what it fails to do in teaching the child 
how to live and making him want to do it, that 
is to blame for this impression. 

Our heedlessness of our opportunities for 
health education during these formative vears 
proves disastrous to very many. My own fig- 
ures seem to indicate that at least eighty per 
cent. of young people not lomg out of school do 
net enjoy more than fiftv per cent. of the health 
possible for them—not fiftv per cent. of perfect 
health, but fifty per cent. of their own maximum, 
which brings the average stilllower in propor- 
tion to perfect health. The school is the place to 
establish a sensational impetus toward health 
which will result in the nation’s obtaining a 
“place in the sun” not to be reached in any other 
way. 

The public can be aroused to interest itself in 
the voung—it is its most sensitive point Let us 
show the public something it can do for school 
children so much more worth while than any- 
thing it has vet done, that it will hasten to stand 
firmly with every board of education and hoard 
of health in their work to promote health edu- 
cation at the time when it is most needed in the 
individual's life, the time between home and the 
world of affairs, the time when the child is so 
largely iv the public care. The responsibility 
of communities for the health education of each 
individual in their care, not only that the whole 
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community may be protected but that each in- 
dividual shall have the health he is entitled to is % 
doctrine which must ultimately appeal to the 
sense of fairness in each of us. And if we must 


sometime in the life of each individual meet this 
obligation, let us by all means meet it when it 
is the least heavy, before the harm of delay is 
done, while health is still a possibility. 


WANTED—A CHAMPION 


BY GEORGE H, CURTIS 


Alpena, 


We are told that for the presumptuous sin of 
attempting to build a tower which would reach 
to the heavens, a curse was pronounced upon 
mankind. For the Lord said: “Let us go down 
and there confound their language that they 
may not understand one another’s speech.” 

Whatever of myth may have gotten into the 
story, there seems not to have been the slight- 
est doubt in the mind of the Biblical writer as 
to the reality or effectiveness of the curse said 
to have been pronounced on that occasion. 
Moses may have been among the first writers 
to have perceived this fundamental cause of 
trouble and misunderstanding in the world, but 
he was not the last. 

Many of history’s brightest minds have, at 
different times, dreamed a return to that happy 
state where “the whole Earth was of one lan- 
guage and one speech.” Various suggestions 
and plans have been made with this end in view. 
But these can only be considered as dreams, for 
dreams only can they be. Could some magic 
art be invoked to bring about this miracle, most 
of us would hesitate to wield the wand. We 
have gone too long the other way now. We 
would fear some loss for which there might not 
be adequate compensation. 

While it is true that each race or people 
makes through the medium of its own tongue 
a distinct and peculiar contribution to the 
world’s storehouse of literature and knowledge, 
the absence of any common medium of com- 
munication is still the greatest stumbling block 
in the way of mutual interests, common sympa- 
thies, and inter-race understandings. Not only 
do we fail to appreciate the national ideals and 
ethics of our neighbors of another tongue, 
but their literature and contributions to any 
part’ of the field of science remain for all, save 
a select few, a sealed book. 

To overcome this difficulty it has been re- 
peatedly suggested that we all agree to accept 
some one tongue as an auxiliary or second lan- 
guage the world over. This second language 
would then at once become the language of all 
international trade and commerce, the language 
of travel, the language of all cosmopolitan gath- 
erings, and international tribunals. Into it 
could be translated the history, the traditions, 
the lore and science of all languages. In it 
would be published all current scientific investi- 
gations and discoveries. This one auxiliary 


language would then become the key to the 
world’s storehouse of knowledge. 

The glorious termination of the war waged 
for world democracy places grave responsibili- 
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ties upon the victors. The world can hardly be 
made safe for democracy unless we can be sure 
that democracy is to be safe for the world. Ter- 
ritorial isolation and a narrow national patriot- 
ism must give way to broader interests and 
deeper sympathies. Through the clearing of the 
smoke of battle something like a brotherhood 
of nations, if not of men, can be dimly discerned. 
If it is not yet in clear vision it, at least, seems 
a possibility. Any means which apparently 
would aid in the ultimate realization of this ideal 
should be utilized. The nations of the world 
are more interested in each other now and will 
continue to be than at any other period of all 
history. The need for a common medium of 
communication was never so great. One has 
but to look at Russia and southeastern Europe 
to realize that the confusion of tongues ‘has 
reached a climax. 

It would seem that if ever we could expect 
a general adoption of an auxiliary language the 
time is ripe for it now. Fundamental changes 
are being everywhere accepted, innovations for 
reform are in the air, old prejudices and con- 
ventionalities are breaking down. Could the 
time be more opportune? Nothing is in the 
way save the general indifference and natural 
conservation which always stands in the way of 
every reform movement. There is now less of 
this than ever before and perhaps less than will 
be at any subsequent date. Such a movement 
lacks now only the right kind of leadership. 

When we consider seriously the function of a 
general auxiliary language, that it is to be a 
second language only, that it must be the most 
efficient means possible for the communication 
of thought, that it must be accepted without 
prejudice by a large number of people, the con- 
sideration of any natural language now spoken 
seems quite out of the question. Even were any 
natural language otherwise fitted for this ser- 
vice, the prejudice of rival tongues would suf- 
fice to make its general acceptance impossible. 
But this is not the most serious objection to one 
of the modern languages for this purpose. The 
chief objection is that any one of them presents 
too great difficulty in its acquisition. Very few 
people master any one of the natural languages 
which they assume to speak, while it is almost 
impossible for an adult to acquire one with 
which he has not had some acquaintance in 
childhood. If any one language is to be learned 
by a large number of people, it must be one of 
the so-called artificial languages that has been 
evolved by linguistic experts such as Volapuk, 
Esperanto, or Ido. These have the marked ad- 
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vantages of regularity, simplicity, and a ra- 
tional orthography. 

On the face of the evidence at hand, it would 
seem that Esperanto would have the best claim 
for such recognition. Developed by the joint 
work of a Russian scholar and a French linguist 
it already has a small but enthusiastic follow- 
ing in nearly every country in Europe as well as 
in Afmerica. In a sense it is not artificial, for 
its vocabulary is all from Indo-European roots 
and from these roots most prevalent in modern 
languages widely used. It requires but an hour’s 
perusal of this language to convince anyone 
ever having studied another modern language 
that the ratio of the speed of acquiring it to the 
time of acquiring a natural language would be 
somewhat like comparing the speed of a modern 
aeroplane with that of a stage coach of colonial 
times. 

If one examines a text of Esperanto with all 
its simplicity, its exceptionless grammar and its 
rational orthography, dreams, or rather night- 
mares, of his college days come back to him as 
he tries to recall the rules for the summary of 
I stems, the exceptions to the rules in the use of 
datives and ablatives in Latin; irregular verbs 
and pronunciation in French; the senseless gen- 
ders of German, and he wonders why some such 
language has not been adopted long ago for 
the convenience of the world. 

It has been pretty clearly demonstrated that 
one year in this language at school would give 
a better mastery of it than will three or four 
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years on any so-called natural language yet de- 


veloped. Then, too, perhaps not the least 


among the gains which would come about by 
the formal adoption of such a language would 
be the linguistic ideal towards whose regularity 
and simplicity our own vernaculars would tend 
to become modified. With such an ideal before 
the English-speaking people, perhaps ultimately 
some improvements might be introduced into 
our beloved but “grammarless tongue” with its 
chaotic and irrational orthography. 

If we are to see the acceptance or adoption of 
this ideal, it can come about very slowly unless 
promoted by some international organization 
the personnel of which can command the atten- 
tion and respect of our present national leaders 
of thought. A joint commission of language ex- 
perts officially appointed to report on and make 
recommendations on such a plan would seem a 
very feasible way for bringing it to public at- 
tention. If such a language is to be preserved 
in its simplicity and purity all additions to or 
modifications of it must be sanctioned by some 
properly constituted central authority. 

While the world is on the threshold of a new 
order of social, political and ethical ideals, will 
not some commanding spirit of international 
reputation step forth as a champion for this lin- 
guistic reform so far reaching in its social im- 
plications? The cause is worthy of our serious 
attention. It appears to point the road to a solu- 
tion of this perplexing problem. The world has 
waited long, who will lead the way? 


PRESENT DAY GEOGRAPHY — (II.) 


THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF GEOGRAPHY. 


BY J. PAUL GOODE 


University of Chicago. 


One of the greatest bars to progress in civil- 
ization is provincialism. by that term we mean 
a narrow horizon of acquaintance and interest. 
People living in a nook or corner, with a daily 
round which occupies them with their own local 
affairs, are likely to be left out of touch with the 
rest of the world. The smaller the horizon, the 
narrower the treadmill of the daily round, the 
more cramped the individual development. The 
proper aim of geographic study is not the bouna- 
aries or capitals of countries, nor lists of 
products. The geographer’s interest is focused 
always on the ways in which human life is shaped 
and moulded by the physical influences in his 
environment; by the climate, the soil, the plant 
and animal life, the material and powers he has 
to work with, or his facilities for communication 
with the rest of the world. The most vital and 
permanent interest in all of us is the interest in 
people, the human interest. This interest alone 
will take us out of our narrow round, will give 
us the benefit of the experience of other men, 
widen our sympathies, give us other points of 
view, in short, will start us on the road to civil- 
ization. 

Intelligent travel among our fellowmen is the 


hest means of getting out of our narrow life, and 
of getting the knowledge of other men’s prob- 
lems, and the sympathy with other men, which 
are so essential to the education of liberally- 
minded people. 

Now the most of us cannot do extensive 
travel, and many who travel are not prepared to 
do it intelligently. Here is the great opportua- 
ity for the study of geography, the world in ail 
its variety can be brought inside the horizon 
of the student. By maps, by descriptions, by 
pictures, by extensive reading, the thing is aone. 
The four walls of the narrow home thin out and 
vanish, and through the eves of the trained geog- 
rapher the student may get the intelligent grasp 
of the wide diversity of environing conditions 
which are responsible for the fact that there are 
all sorts of people in the world. There is a large 
element in a liberal education. This subject 
alone so taught is the best antidote for provin- 
cialism, and for the making of an __ intelligent 
citizenship. When we hear a_ person call a 
Mexican a “greaser,” or a Filipino a “nigger,” 
or an Italian, a “dago,” or a farmer a “havseed.” 
he stamps himself as a narrow, provincial snob, 
a trouble-maker, and in so far, deserving of pity. 
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Were he acquainted, only a little, with these other 
people, the kind of acquaintance a study of the 
new geography would bring to him, he would 
have understanding and sympathy, and the world 
would become a better place to live in, both for 
himself and for the people he fails to understand. 

This acquaintance with lands and people be- 
yond our horizon widens our interest in the 
things worth while. The pages of the better 
newspapers periodicals are strewn with 
geographic place names, and the chronicals of 
events all over the earth. The better magazines 
are featuring more and more travel sketches and 
other geographical material. Just in proportion 
as we have an imtelligent interest in these things, 
wide reading will be profitable to us, and the 
trash of scandal and violence, so profitless, so de- 
grading, will begin to disappear from the public 
prints. The general morality and the quality 
of our citizenship will be improved just in the 
measure that our interest in better things is 
aroused. This better geographic education in 
turn prepares people for more intelligent and 
profitable travel. 

And now to us in America a new vision comes. 
We are endowed beyond all other people with 
the fundamental material resources of coal. We 
are producing about one-half of the world’s coal, 
one-half the world’s iron, four-fifths the world’s 
copper, two-thirds the world’s petroleum, two- 
thirds the world’s cotton, and very large supplies 
of several other fundamental material resources. 
Having these resources, we have set ourselves to 
their development, and as a consequence find 
ourselves in a position to furnish half the world’s 
significant manufactures. This calls for a 
phenomenal development in foreign trade. This 
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in turn calls for a wide and detailed knowledge 
of the world outside, the very kind of training 
geography brings. This in turn calls for a 
growing army of young men and women, with 
a special training in geography. So suddenly 
has this development come that the schools are 
having great difficulty in preparing students in 
numbers even to meet the demand, that profes- 
sors of geography from leading universities are 
lifted from their chairs by strong and urgent calls 
from business houses at salaries of from $6,000 
to $15,000 a year. Great banks, such as_ the 
National City Bank of New York, have had to 
establish schools of their own, in which young 
men and women who are to go to foreign lands 
may be given adequate training along these 
lines. 

The practical value of geography is established. 
It is the livest subject in the school cur- 
riculum. It deserves the best equipment, in 
teachers, library, maps, and pictures. Properly 
presented, by teachers adequately prepared and 
equipped, it will go farther than any other one 
subject in the school curriculum can go, in over- 
coming provincialism, and the making of an in- 
telligent citizenship. Student teachers should 
demand an adequate training in the teaching of 
the subject. Principals should insist on teach- 
ers coming to their classes with thorough train- 
img in the subject. Normal schools should he 
required to give attention to the training of 
teachers in geography, putting the subject on 
a par with English and mathematics in the 
course of study. No nation or people needs 
training in the new geography more than ours. 
No nation has a better opportunity to get it, or 
to use it. 


THE WISCONSIN WAY 


The Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association is 
conducting an heroic salary campaign similar to 
that which had such substantial results in New 
Jersey. The State Association Committee is- 
sues the following statement :— 

“Eighteen times as many emergency licenses 
were issued to unqualified teachers in forty- 
eight counties reporting as in 1914. This shows 
an influx into the rural schools of untrained and 
immature teachers, and constitutes a real men- 
ace to rural education. Fewer teachers are en- 
tering training courses for teachers each year, 
because salaries paid to teachers training do not 
offer a sufficient inducement. One graduate of 
a teachers’ training course reported that at the 
end of her fourteen years of service in the rural 
schools of Wisconsin she was getting a salary 
of $674, out of which she had in June $30 to pay 


her summer expenses. This is the situation; but 
Wisconsin does not mean to let her schools de- 
teriorate. Already thirty cities have adopted 
new salary schedules for teachers, showing in- 
creases of 20 per cent. to 55 per cent. The rural 
school situation is particularly serious. In addi- 
tion to the loss of teachers to other lines of 
work, the rural schools have lost many teachers 
to the city schools. It is expected that country 
people all over the state will realize the gravity 
of the situation and save their schools from de- 
generation.” 

The troubles of recent months may not have 
resulted from the system by which the board 
of education has been appointed, but it is cer- 
tain that they have happened under this method 
of selecting the board of education, and that 
should be adequate. 


> 


The time has come when every teacher in the United States should be an active member 
of an educational association, and when all gro ups and associations of teachers should be affi- 
liated in a nation-wide organization on a profe ssional basis. When 600,000 teachers speak their 
will to Congress through a nation wide organi zation, Congress is certain to grant their re- 
quests.—Superintendent Charles S. Foos, Read ing, Pa. i 
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REPORTS AND DOCUMENTS 


THE TEACHERS’ COUNCIL, NEW BRITAIN, 
CONN. 


On January 9, 1920, the school committee 
of New Britain, Conn., voted to establish a teach- 
ers’ council. The constitution and _ by-laws 
state its purpose to be: “To secure a more active 
and effective participation of the teachers in an 
advisory capacity in the professional direction 
of the schools”; also to provide a_ definite 
medium by which the teachers can express thei: 
opinions as to school policy—so securing im- 
provement in school management—and in addi- 
tion build up a sense of solidarity of interest 
and aim among teachers of all grades. The 
membership includes five representatives from 
the senior high school, five from the junior 
high schools, nine from the elementary schools, 
one supervisor, the superintendent and super- 
visor of elementary grades. The above repre- 
sentatives from the schools are principals and 
teachers. ‘The officers of the council are presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, who also consti- 
tute an executive committee who shall prepare 
programs of meetings subject to the approval of 
the full council. 

A committee of conference is provided to con- 
sult with the school committee regarding all 
plans and suggestions of the council for im- 
provements in the conduct of the schools, such 
as textbooks, courses of study, school budget, 
equipment, etc., etc. 

Regular meetings of the council are held once 
a month during the school year, and special 
meetings on the call of the executive committee. 

Each of the representative groups constitutes 
a sub-council, organized like the main council, 
electing its representatives to it and making sug- 
gestions to the main council. 

The method of procedure to secure conferences 
with the school committee is fully set forth. 
This scheme for unity of effort by the teach- 
ers themselves to improve and build up the 
schools of New Britain seems well fitted to se- 
cure the great object sought and doubtless will 
be adopted in other localities. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SOUGHT IN 
HAVERHILL, MASSACHUSETTS 

Clarence H. Dempsey, superintendent of 
schools in the city of Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
urgently recommends the establishment of at 
least one junior high school, if not more, in that 
city. In his annual report he considers exhaust- 
ively this important change. He states that the 
crowded conditions in the Mount Washington 
district .call for immediate relief, and that a 
junior high school will relieve the congestion at 
the high school, and also in the Currier district. 
Ile also recommends a modified junior high for 
the Central Ninth building. We cannot do bet- 


ter than quote Mr, Dempsey’s clean-cut setting 


forth of the place of the junior high school in 
the complete course of study :— 

A junior high school is organized as part of 
a 6-3-3 plan of grading, and includes the sev- 
enth and eighth grades or years and the _ first 
year of high school work. When _ introduced, 
the course of study is modified so that the first 
six years are devoted to an intensive study of 
the essentials of school work—reading, arith- 
metic, English, spelling, geography, elementary 
history, penmanship, with a moderate amount 
only of music, drawing and hygiene. This is 
the foundation period. 

The next three years, junior high school, in- 
cludés the above subjects, also manual training, 
sewing, cooking, algebra, modern languages or 
Latin, general science and commercial branches. 
Part of the work is elective to enable the child to 
secure the form of education best adapted to his 
needs and also to introduce ‘him to various call- 
ings and professions so that he can the more 
imtelligently choose his life work. This may 
be called the finding period. 

This period is followed by a three-year senior 
high school course when the course or courses 
elected during the last part of the junior high 
school are pursued with the greatest possible 
thoroughness. This is the period of training for 
life callings. 

Mr. Dempsey states the distinctive place 
and work of the junior high school in_ the 
school system. It calls for a more intimate and 
personal contact between teacher and pupil than 
in the lower grades; it begins preparation for 
the life work of the student and preparation for 
college at an earlier age than heretofore; it aims 
to keep the boy or girl in school for a longer 
time by deepening the interest of the pupil in his 
studies; it aims to develop initiative and 
strengthen se'f-confidence. Mr. Dempsey shows 
how these desirable ends are accomplished. 


WHAT DETROIT DOES WITH $12,000,000 


The city of Detroit will spend $12,000,000 this 
year on its schools, with their 114,000 pupils. 
The January bulletin by the Detroit Board of 
Education tells how this great sum is spent, how 
wisely, scientifically and efficiently every dollar 
‘s made to tell, and how immeasurable are the 
results attained. $3,000,000 will go for new build- 
ings, over $1,000,000 for operation and main- 
tenance, $300,000 for books and supplies, and 
$7,500,000 for the faithful, intelligent service of 
nearly 4,000 trained, loyal, wise public benefac- 
tors, known as teachers, who for six hours a 
day, for 200 days in the year, take the children 
from the homes, give tired mothers a chance to 
recuperate, minister to the physical, mental, 
moral and spiritual health of this army of unde- 
veloped humanity, transforming them into edu- 
cated, useful citizens. Everybody should read 
this bulletin. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


WALLACE WALTER ATWOOD 
Dr. Atwood of Harvard University, who 
gains nation-wide prominence as the author of 
Book Two of the Frye-Atwood series of Geog- 
raphies, has had an unusual opportunity to know 
elementary school work, He* taught in Lewis 
Institute, Chicago, 1897-1899; with Colonel 
Francis W. Parker, 1900-1901; with John Dewey, 
University of Chicago, 1902-1908. He has 
taught geography personally for demonstration 
purposes in fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. He has been a leader among the lead- 
ers of the science and art of teaching geography 
in elementary schools. For the past seven 
years he has been on the faculty of Harvard 
University. 
ORSON RYAN 
Orson Ryan, Price, Utah, superintendent of 
Carbon County, has been selected by Professor 
P. G. Holden, of the International Harvester 
Company, Chicago, to develop vitalized agricul- 
ture through rotation. The work has grown 
so rapidly that it is impossible for Professor 
Holden to handle it, even with the efficient force 
that he has at command. Mr. Ryan has been an 
important factor in developing the nationally 
famous Utah law which makes Utah the leading 
state in the Union in new education. 
M. H. SHEPARD 
Moman H. Shepard of Chickasha, Oklahoma, 
county superintendent, and one of the best- 
known and popular superintendents in the state, 
has been elected secretary of the Chamber oi 
Commerce, Price, Utah, and of the Allied Cham- 
bers of Commerce of Carbon county, at a salary 
of $4,000. This is as much to Utah’s advan- 
tage as to Oklahoma's disadvantage. He is an 
unusual man for any state to possess. 
EDWIN GRANT DEXTER 
Dr. E. G. Dexter, one of the best-known men 
in the profession, is now head of the Vocational 
Education Department of the War Depart- 
ment of the Government, with headquarters at 
Washington. Dr. Dexter is a native of Calais, 
Maine, a graduate of Brown University, and a 
doctor of philosophy of Columbia University. 
Among the highly important positions ‘he _has 
held is that of Dean of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 1904-6. He has done much im- 
portant writing, chief of which is “History 
of Education of the United States,” 1904. 


JOHN J. LYNCH 

The school principal in America rarely if eve: 
receives adequate professional recognition. The 
neglect is not intentional anywhere nor by any- 
one, but results merely from the fact that usuallv 
his demonstration of public efficiency is purely 
local. When, therefore, a man like John J. 
Lynch of Holyoke, Massachusetts, demonstrates 


masterful leadership as he did in the patriotic 
campaigns for the sale of Liberty Loan bonds 
so that his public appeal is published for general 
distribution, it is not only an opportunity but a 
privilege to magnify his community efficiency. 
Of all the documents that came to us in those 
stirring times none was more scholarly, none 
more compelling, none more statesmanlike than 
his, and if he had been a college professor or a 
superintendent of schools the government would 
have transferred him into the Treasury Depart- 
ment as a member of its permanent force in its 
Thrift campaign. 
MISS LOTTA CLARK 

Miss Lotta Clark of the Boston Normal 
School is one of the most useful, public-spirited 
women of Massachusetts. We have rarely 
known of any public school teacher whose rank 
in public activities was equal to that of any 
woman of wealth, and the social prestige which 
it brings, when it comes to the promotion of a 
cause that needs financial backing as is that of 
Lotta Clark. She is able tocommand men and 
women and their resources whenever needed. 
She is a leader who leads without ever being 


irritated into driving or scolding. Success in 
teaching has never checked her art of leadership. 


MARY C. MELLYN 

Miss Mary C. Mellyn, one of the assistants of 
Boston, is not only highly efficient as a func- 
tional supervisor, which is the latest determinant 
of supervisory efficiency, but she is of inestimable 
service in modernizing the Department of Edu- 
cation of Boston University, where she lectures 
most serviceably; and as adviser to Director A. 
H. Wilde of the department, is helping greatly 
to democratize education, not alone in’ Boston 
and Greater Boston, but in all eastern New Eng- 
land. It was of greater significance than we 
suspected at the time when she was elected to 
the Board of Superintendents, and we expected 
much. She has the modern vision pedagog- 
ically, the courage of the democratic mission, 
and the skill of putting over the great message of 
the hour. 

Dr. T. D. A. Cockerell of the State University 
of Colorado, with Mrs. Cockerell, also of the 
University faculty, is to spend the next year in 
England. He is planning another book; this time 
he will deal with human nature rather than with 
nature, which has heretofore been his theme. 

Miss Florence M. Hale of the State Depart- 
ment of Maine is to be on the faculty of Yale 
University in its summer school this year. 

Walter R. Siders is re-elected as superintend- 
ent of Pocatello for a three-year term. Few 
men ‘have done as good service or been as highly 
appreciated for as many years as has _ he. 
Scholastically, educationally and professionally 
Mr. Siders is a rare man. 
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WHY GO TO SALT LAKE CITY? 


You can get more for your money in a 
regular summer excursion railroad ticket to Sait 
Lake City than to any other city in America. 
From Chicago you can go to Salt Lake City and 
return for $65. You can go by any route and 
return by any route. You can stop anywhere 
going or returning. You can start any time 
and return any time until October. The same 
relative rates can be had from other points. 

No place, not on the seashore, offers equally 
good day excursions. 

No other city offers such a luxury as bathing 
in the Great Salt Lake. 

No other city offers as good an auditorium for 
a large audience. 

No other city and state present as good a 
demonstration of marvelous achievement 
through community co-operation. 

Utah has made greater strides in the funda- 

mentals of public school education in _ thirty 
years than has any other state in the Union. 
' Only one state east of the Mississippi river 
has as high rank in the fundamentals of public 
school education as has Utah and only one other 
State east of the Missouri river ranks as_ high. 
Utah leads every state in the Union in public 
school laws that make for morality. Utah is the 
first state in the Union to have a public school 
law to eliminate loafing of young people up to 
eighteen years of age. Utah is the first state in 
the Union to have state laws to establish public 
school responsibility for all young people under 
eighteen years of age. 

If you desire an opportunity to study the 
working of the best public school laws in 
America go to the National Education Associa- 
tion, July 5-9, 
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GOING THERE VERSUS GETTING THERE 


Love of going there is as far from love of 
getting there as democracy is from aristocracy, 
as a republic is from an autocracy. 

If one’s purpose is to get to California the 
three days with the highest luxuries of travel 
will be boresome, but if one’s purpose is to go 
to California he*will have a most delightful 
journey. 

The two experiences have nothing in common 
‘ny more than have the rosy cheeks of a coun- 
try girl and the pigment cheeks of a city girl. 

Nowhere is the contrast greater than in get- 
ting scholarship for a degree and going to col- 
lege for an education. 

Scholarship is the thing one gets in college for 
which the degree is given. They standardize 
scholarship and degrees so that they may be able 
to put one on the right shelf in the cold storage 
plant. 

Education is the intellectual power, social gen- 
uineness, moral flavor that go along with one’s 
life and study. As the commisioner of education 
of the Province of New Brunswick has said: 
“Education is what is left after one forgets all 
he learned.” 

There must be the collapse of the degree-get- 
ting autocracy as complete as was the collapse 
of Kaiserism. 

The universities prate about “Commence- 
ments” and Commencement orators say grandil- 
oquently that this is “merely a beginning” with 
young people, but they know, and the degree dec- 
orated graduates know that it is the end of all 
they have sought. If the universities had a trace 
of honesty in their veins they would say: “This 
degree is merely a passport to opportunities to 
learn. You will return to the university in four 
years and demonstrate that you have been grow- 
ing in those four years as much as you did in 
the four years in college. If you cannot so 
demonstrate you will return your degree to the 
university, as a misplaced opportunity, and it 
will be put among the misfit garments of the 
University Museum.” 

A man or woman who isn’t bigger than his 
degree at any time in active life should be re- 
quired to return it voluntarily or have it taken 
from him by police force as goods received under 
false pretenses. So all the way up the line from 
the kindergarten all promotions and diplomas, 
all honors and prizes should be given to those 
who are going somewhere for the sake of the 
“going” and everyone should be shunted off as 
“no good” who is learning anything for the sake 
of getting something or somewhere. 

Anyone likes to catch fish, but only a disciple 
of Izaak Walton enjoys fishing. 

Some versifier has said :— 

“Not the quarry but the chase, 
Not the laurel but the race, 
Not the hazard but the play, 
Make me, Lord, enjoy alway. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE’S ACTIVITY 


New Hampshire is second to no state in the 
Union in its insistence upon doing all in the 
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power of the people to provide the best educa- 
tion for all children. The new State Board of 
Education, Frank S. Streeter, chairman, and 
State Superintendent E. W. Butterfield are deal- 
ing with vital problems in a virile way. The 
following is selected from an important official 
circular of the New Hampshire Board of Edu- 
cation :— 

At the last meeting of the State Board of Education it 
was unanimously agreed that the State Board in view of 
this crisis in education should advise the officers of the 
several districts to name salaries which will hold their 
teachers. 

It is probable that for 1920-21, for elementary schools 
of over ten pupils :— 

Normal school graduates without experience cannot be 
secured for less than $800 for a ten month (36 school 
weeks) year, or $1,000 for a twelve-month year. 

Successful teachers, not normal school graduates, but 
with four or more years of experience, including one or 
two sessions at summer school, cannot be secured for a 
less sum. 

High school graduates with a single session at the sum- 
mer school cannot be hired for a ten month (36 school 
weeks) year at less than $600. 

For schools of fewer than ten pupils and other small 
schools partly qualified teachers with special permits, sr 
teachers who are temporarily engaged in teaching, may 
doubtless be obtained at somewhat less than $600. 

Experienced teachers who are not normal school grad- 
uates and have no summer courses or similar professional 
study may be obtained for $600 to $700. Board for teach- 
ers varies greatly and without justifiable basis in differ- 
ent districts of the State. Each district must consider 
this item in estimating salaries. 

It is to be understood that all of the figures given above 
indicate minimum salaries. 

Experienced high school teachers should be increased 
in accordance with their proved worth, but untrained, in- 
experienced college graduates need not be paid more than 
was paid last year. In most lines of work the supply of 
these teachers will be fully sufficient to meet the demand. 

The headmaster is the most important teacher in the 
system and schools seldom prosper when changes are fre- 
quent. School boards should understand that there are 
very few competent headmasters seeking positions and 
should hold the men whom they have. Our headmasters 
are in general the poorest paid of all our teachers and 
immediate increases are necessary or we shall lose our 
headmasters to other occupations which offer rewards 
that will permit the support of a family. 
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LATIN IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS* 


Is Latin in secondary schools, as_ usually 
taught, a waste of the time and energy devoted 
to it by students and the money spent upon it 
by the public? 

No one has any right to form a judgment on 
that question without studying with scholarly 
care H. A. Brown’s remarkable book recently is- 
sued as the result of a painstaking and elaborate 
study of the teaching of Latin in the high 
schools of New Hampshire. 

The recent defence of Latin study by getting 
the opinions of eminent men is the educational 
joke of the age. No one has ever questioned the 


*“A Study of Ability.in Latin in Secondary Schools.” A 
Description of a Method of Measuring Ability in Latin 
with a Statistical Study of Results of a Survey of In- 
struction in Latin in New Hampshire Secondary Schools. 

y H. A. Brown. Published at State Normal School, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 


value of a study of Latin by anyone who can 
function Latin in his professional life, but to 
think that an eminent jurist or statesman owes 
his prominence to the study of Latin is almost 
as silly as to argue that Abraham Lincoln or 
Horace Greeley owed his masterfulness to the 
fact that he never studied Latin. 

The great contribution that Latin has made 
to American education has been that it furn- 
ished a rallying point for brainy boys. In sec- 
ondary schools, until quite recently, every boy 
with scholastic tastes and high mental ability 
took Latin because whoever did not take it was 
suspected of seeking a soft snap. Under those 
conditions boys likely to be great men studied 
Latin. 

Mr. Brown has made the one great contribu- 
tion to the usefulness and uselessness of study- 
ing Latin in secondary schools. 

No teacher of Latin has a moral right to con- 
tinue the teaching of Latin without mastering 
this notable study. It is of the utmost import- 
ance that every teacher of Secondary Latin 
should answer honestly every question that Mr. 
Brown raises as to the wastefulness of some 
methods in common use. 

Is the classification in his school as wasteful 
as it is shown to be in this study? Are some 
students reading less than a fifth of the Latin 
they might easily read but for present classifi- 
cation and methods? 

Are there students in Latin in secondary 
schools whose English composition in Latin 
composition is not smooth, not to say mean- 
ingless or incoherent? 

Is the study of Latin in secondary schools 
a deadening drill? 

Is there no inspiration to appreciation of the 
thought as richer, clearer, more forceful in 
Latin to the student than in English? 

Every teacher of Latin in secondary schools 
should be required to offer adequate demonstra- 
tion that none of the weaknesses specified by 
Mr. Brown exist in his classification, method, or 
spirit or apply to his teaching. 

This study is due to the exceptional ability 
and skill of Mr. Brown and also to the support 
given him by the General Education Board, who 
financed the study. 


MAKE THE COMMUNITY A LABORATORY 


Fifty years ago there was no laboratory in any 
school or institution except in an apologetic way 
in a few great universities. There were no 
benches, no hand tools, no cooking or sewing 
equipment, no drawing or music, no study of life 
of any kind, no attention to health. There was 
nothing to be learned in school that could not 
be learned from books. All this is changed in 
colleges and universities, in high schools and 
cities, but in the country many schools are 
largely where city schools and colleges were 
fifty years ago. 

The war has taught educational leaders many 
things and nothing is more significant than the 
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vision of Perry Greeley Holden that all education 
should vitalize the child’s environment. All edu- 
cation is to be vitalized by making the environ- 
ment of the children their laboratory. 

Vitalized education is the education of live 
children who are learning real things in a real 
way in real life. 

It is impossible to have vitalized education if 
the aim is to have children study subjects from 
books. 

Whatever they learn must start from where 
they are when they are there. “Now and here” 
must be the seed germs of all vitalized education. 

Education is always looking at things as they 
are and interpreting them in their effect upon 
things that are to be. 

Education is always growing. 

The school must be a live activity for every 
child every minute. 

The school must be an indispensable part’ of 
the child’s life in school and out. He must act 
and think in school and out about the real things 
he is studying. 

A child who is studying subjects in school can 
leave the subject in school and rejoice when the 
closing hour comes, but a child who is studying 
his environment, who finds his environment his 
life upon which he is to report at school will be 
as happy to be in school as out, as happy to 
think school when out of school as when in 
school. 
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S. O. S.—Save our schools. 
CONGRESS IN ACTION 


Dr. E. B. Rosa, chief physicist of the Bureau 
of Standards, has prepared a statement of the 
way $5,500,000,000 were appropriated by the 
present Congress. Expenditures arising from 
recent wars, including interest on public debts, 
care of soldiers and sailors, war risk insurance, 
etc., 67.81 per cent.; war and navy departments, 
25.02 per cent.; primary governmental func- 
tions, including salaries of members of Con- 
gress, President, White House staff, courts, ad- 
ministration of Federal departments, etc., 3.19 
per cent.; public work, including rivers and har- 
bors, buildings, post roads, reclamation, repairs, 
etc., 2.97 per cent.; research, educational and 
development, including bureaus of mines, fish- 
eries, animal and plant industry, markets, for- 
eign and domestic commerce, standards, labor 
statistics, children’s and women’s bureau, public 
health, education, vocational education, libraries, 
etc., 1.01 per cent. 
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CARLOS M. COLE 


On June 6 Superintendent Carlos M. Cole of 
Denver passed away. He had been operated 
on for appendicitis ten days before and was do- 
ing well until complications set in the day he 
died. He had appeared the picture of health. 
We saw him in Council Bluffs at the great meet- 
ing of the Southwestern Association of Iowa 
only a few weeks before and he was in the best 
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of spirits. We had known him intimately at 
Atlantic, Iowa, then at Sioux City, and later at 
Colorado Springs, and was with him frequently 
every year he was im Denver. He had been at 
the head of the school systems of four cities and 
was a success everywhere and always. 
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ALBERT S. COOK 


Albert S. Cook, who has been superintendent 
of Baltimore County twenty years, is elected 
State Superintendent of Maryland and George 
H. Reavis continues as Assistant State Superin- 
tendent. We know both these men to be thor- 
oughly efficient and they will be given the fullest 
support in improving educational conditions in 
the state. 
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Professor P. G. Holden is the original Rotarian. 
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W. N. HAILMANN 


The death of Dr. William Nicholas Hailmann at 
Pasadena, at the age of eighty-two, recalls an 
unusual personality. He was a leader among 
leaders thirty years ago. ‘Kindergarten was 
his major with a vitalized philosophy of educa- 
tion. He was a running-mate with Dr. William 
T. Harris. He lost prestige when he tried 
to harness ‘his philosophy to administra- 
tion. He was superintendent of Indian 
schools under the Federal government, and 
was superintendent of schools in Dayton and 
Los Angeles and was thead of the department of 
psychology in the city normal schools of Chicago 
and Cleveland. In the last five years he was 
associated with the Broad Oaks kindergarten 
normal schools of Pasadena. 
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OREGON ALSO SUFFERS 


The following despatch from Corvallis, Ore- 
gon, regarding the faculty of the State Agricul- 
tural College has high significance. It is in con- 
nection with the resignation of Professor H. P. 
Barrows to accept a higher salary in out-of- 
school work :-— 

“The college is losing its faculty staff at the 
rate of one every three and one-half days, the 
instructors being lured away by opportunities in 
commercial fields and by larger salaries paid in 
other institutions. More than 150 men from the 
faculty staff have resigned within eighteen 
months.” 


THE MARCH OF HOME-CANNING 

O. H. Benson, Springfield, Massachusetts, has 
a masterful article on “The March of Home- 
Canning” in the May issue of the Pictorial Re- 
view. We question if any equal service has 
been rendered the American home for home 
pleasure and profit by any other man, or by any 
woman as to that matter. Mr. Benson has 
made a positive contribution that will be serv- 
ing the homes of the world a thousand years 
from today if there be any homes a thousand 
years from today. 
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VITALIZED GEOGRAPHY* 


The making of a school geography is a monu- 
mental undertaking and an epoch-making geog- 
raphy has been a turning point in educational 
progress in American schools for eighty years. 
Since Mitchell’s famous atlas, with its accom- 
panying facts, with questions and _ answers, 
it has been the ambition of great publishing 
houses to discover or invent something new 
and better in geography making. 

Fame and fortune have always awaited any- 
one with a great geographical dream, if he could 
find a publisher who would make his dream 
come true. 

A great geography is the one school book 
that other publishers cannot successfully imitate 
or copy. By the time a geographical idea 
becomes common property someone is sure to 
produce something entirely new, thus bewilder- 
ing would-be copyists. 

Frye and Atwood have achieved something 
notably and nobly new in geography making 
and their publishers have given their genius a 
masterful setting. They have caught the magic 
idea in modern education and seek to vitalize 
geography. 

Vitalization in agriculture, for instance, means 
that children learn to see nature for themselves, 
so that as long as they live they will learn from 
nature and through nature; that they learn 
to think for themselves whenever they see 
anything of agricultural interest and _ value; 
that they will read for themselves whatever 
concerns them bulletins, periodicals and 
books. That is to say, to vitalize anything is 
to make it live forever in the thought of 
the learner. 

Frye and Atwood make an heroic and most 
promising attempt to have the student = get 
a personal view of everything he studies in 
geography; to see for himself everything pre- 
sented in map, chart, diagram and _ picture; 
to interpret for himself every description of 
physical phenomena, geographical action and 
achievement of men industrially, commercially 
and civically; to think for himself in the applica- 
tion of what ‘has been to what it should be here- 
after. 

It is with this vision of vitalization that maps, 
charts and diagrams have been prepared, and 
illustrative pictures have been selected, that de- 
scriptions have been given afervid and vivid lit- 
erary significance. 

The aim and purpose of these men of genius 
and wide experience is to have children live in 
the geography of their environment until it is 
as natural for them to see and think geography 
there and ultimately everywhere as for girls 
to see and apply the correct thing in dress, 
as instinctively as boys interpret reports of base- 
ball and football each in its season. 

Facts and figures are abundant, maps are im- 
pressive, and charts are expressive, but 
everything is calculated to substitute an in- 


By W. W. Atwood. Price, $2.12. Boston: Ginn & Company, 


*“ New Geozraphy.’’ —Frve— Atwood Geography Series. Book II. 


spirational thrill for the old -time  perspira- 
tional drill. 

There are three dominant characteristics in 
geography teaching—one thinks in lines, one 
in surfaces, and one in three dimensions. 
Whoever thinks in lines magnifies geography 
as the earth is supposed to have influenced its 
inhabitants. He who thinks in surfaces thinks 
of earth geography as children can be made to 
learn and recite it. He who thinks in three 
dimensions is concerned with having students 
learn geography as it is, in such a way that they 
will see, think and interpret geography as it 
evolves constantly new world conditions. To 
achieve this, Frye and Atwood have adopted 
and have highly magnified regional conditions 
and activities, physical, mdustrial, commercial 
and political. 


ooo 


Lockwood-Donohue are names ever to be famous 
in New York city and state. 


ELIOT AND WEST POINT 


It is surprising that friends of West Point 
take so seriously Dr. Charles W. Eliot’s criti- 
cism of West Point. Dr. Eliot made no pretense 
to be speaking as an expert after research in- 
vestigation. He was never a scientific student 
of education and he has been a wholesale critic 
of educational affairs for fifty years. It was 
always easy to “drive a coach and four” 
through his criticisms, but as one who has read 
his criticism with care for half a century, as one 
who has handled the lines of the “coach-four” 
more than once, we are honest enough to say 
that however lacking he may have been as to 
scientific data, time has demonstrated that there 
was always a weak spot wherever he hurled 
criticism. 

It is a good “come-back” of an anonymous 
“Eye Witness” that Dr. Eliot has not been at 
West Point since 1898 and was never there but 
one other time, 1878, but that is of no account, 
We have never been at West Point except to 
see it on dress parade, but we would wager 
something that Dr. Eliot was not firing blank 
cartridges. 

It is as good a “come-back” on the “Eye Wit- 
ness” to say that “the hit bird flutters” as is his 
reference to Dr. Eliot’s twenty-two-year-old 
visit to West Point. 


oo 


The Farmer’s Wife for March, 1920, has a 
remarkably attractive and valuable article by 
Berry H. Akers, on “One School Rebuilds a 
Community,” which inspirationally describes and 
effectively illustrates the wonderful work of 
Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey at the Porter Com- 
munity, Kirksville, Missouri. The article is a 
notable contribution to the story of educational 


progress. 


Department of Superintendence, Atlantic 
City, February 28 to March 3, 1921, Council 
and other meetings, 25 and 26. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 

No national convention for many years has at- 
tracted so large a share of public attention or 
has been marked by so many conflicting guesses 
and uncertainties as the Republican Convention 
at Chicago. It has seemed as if every news- 
paper correspondent had his own theory as to 
what was likely to happen and, who, out of the 
long list of candidates and “dark horses,” would 
eventually head the ticket. It fell to the lot of 
Senator Lodge as chairman, to make the “key- 
note” speech on the 8th inst., when the 
convention had disposed of the preliminaries ; 
and, as was to have been expected, it was a 
searching and at some points a scathing review 
of the Wilson administration and a_ vigorous 
and comprehensive statement of Republican 
principles and policies. 

THE PLATFORM AND THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS. 

Ass the convention went on with its work, al- 
most as much uncertainty developed about the 
framing of the platform as about the choice of 
candidates. There was no reluctance about 
accepting President Wilson’s challenge to make 
the ratification of the Peace Treaty and the 
League of Nations the chief issue, but there 
were wide differences of opinion as to the pre- 
cise form which the declaration should take, 
and the character of the “reservations” which 
should be demanded. To bring together the 
moderates and the “irreconcilables” upon com- 
mon ground, and so to phrase the plank as to 
make the issue clear without alienating any 
group was no easy task, and many hours of con- 
ference and discussion were devoted to it. 

A “DARK HORSE” WINS AT LAST. 

It was not until the evening of June 12 that a 
nomination for the head of the ticket was 
reached. Through sweltering hours, the dele- 
gates had balloted fruitlessly, Wood and Low- 
den running nearly neck to neck, Johnson grad- 
ually losing ground, and the other votes being 
scattered among fifteen other candidates. Four 
ballots were taken on the 11th. Then, on 
the 12th, on the fifth ballot, Wood was four 
votes behind Lowden; on the sixth and 
seventh they were even; on the eighth 
Lowden was eight votes ahead on the 
ninth, the Lowden vote began to go to 
pieces, while the Wood vote nearly held its own: 
and on the tenth everything went to pieces, and 
there was a general stampede to Senator Warren 
G. Harding of Ohio, who had been fourth 
among the candidates, not rising above eighty- 
nine votes until after the sixth ballot, but win- 
ning the nomination by 692 votes on the tenth. 

SENATOR HARDING'S CAREER. 

Senator Harding is fifty-five yearsold. He 
was born on an Ohio farm, the son of a village 
doctor. He began his career as a newspaper 
man, and is owner of the Marion, Ohio, Star 


He entered politics in the early 90's, as 
a campaign speaker, was twice elected State 
(Senator, and then Lieutenant Governor, and in 
1914 was elected United States Senator by a 
majority of 102,000 over his Democratic com- 
petitor. He enjoys the reputation of a force- 
ful orator, and in his political attitude is re- 
garded as a conservative, but not an ultra coa- 
servative. Four years ago he was chairman 
of the National Republican Convention, gave 
the “key-note” speech of the occasion and pre- 
sented the name of President Taft for re- 
nomination, 


GOVERNOR COOLIDGE FOR VICE-PRESIDENT. 

The selection of a candidate for Vice- 
President proved an easy task. It was achieved 
on the first ballot. Governor Calvin Coolidge 
of Massachusetts, who had figured in a minor 
position on all of the ballots for President, came 
immediately to the front for the second place 


on the ticket. His name was presented by the 
Oregon delegation, and was seconded by the 
representatives of fifteen states. It had been 


anticipated that the nomination would go _ to 
Senator Lenroot of Wisconsin; but the Coolidge 
tide swept everything before it, and he received 
674 votes to 146 for Lenroot, 68 for Governor 
Allen of Kansas, and the rest scattering. Gov- 
ernor Coolidge’s resolute attitude during the 
police strike in Boston gave him a nation-wide 
reputation for fearlessness and devotion to the 
public interest, which is now a valuable asset. 


PROHIBITION SUSTAINED. 


The long-deferred decision of the United 
‘States Supreme Court upon the validity of the 
Prohibition Amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution, and of the Volstead Act, enacted for its 
enforcement, was given on June 7. It was a 
bitter disappointment to the so-called “wets” 
who had confidently looked for a decision in 
their favor, and had even professed to have in- 
side knowledge that the court would sustain 
their contentions. On the contrary, the Court, 
by practically a unanimous opinion on the main 
issues involved, swept aside every contention 
against the validity of the national prohibition 
amendment and against the constitutionality of 
the Volstead prohibition enforcement act. 
Four of the judges dissented from the majority 
views as to the meaning of the “concurrent 
power of enforcement” in the Amendment, but 
none of them questioned the  constitutionality 
of the Amendment or the Volstead act. 

EFFECT OF THE DECISION. 

The effect of the decision was to dismiss the 
petitions filed by the state of New Jersey and 
the state of Rhode Island to enjoin Federal offi- 
cials from enforcing prohibition in those states, 


and half a dozen or more petitions from individ- 
ual manufacturers and dealers in different states, 
to enjoin proceedings against them. The court 
ruled that prohibition is now operative throughs 
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out the entire territorial limits of the United 
States; is binding upon all legislative 
bodies, courts, public officers and individuais 
within those limits: and of its own force in- 
validates every legislative act, whether by Con- 
gress or by any State or Territorial Legislature, 
which authorizes or sanctions what the Amend- 
ment prohibits. 


AS TO “CONCURRENT POWER.” 


As tothe much-discussed second scction of the 
Amendment, which declares that Congress and 
the several states shall have “concurrent power” 
to enforce the Amendment, the court ruled that 
it does not enable Congress or the several 
states to defeat or thwart prohibition, but only 
to enforce it by appropriate means; and that the 
words do not mean jojnt power, or require that 
legislation thereunder by Congress, to be ef- 
fective, shall be approved or sanctioned by the 
various states or any of them. The court also 


ruled that Congress had not transcended its 


powers in the provision of the Volstead act in 
fixing at one hali of one per cent. of alcohol bv 
volume the limit of liquors for beverage pur- 
poses. 

THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 

The elections in Germany on Sunday, June 6, 
were not attended by the disorders and rioting 
anticipated in many quarters; but, on the con- 
trary, by widespread apathy and a light vote. 
The results showed heavy gains by both ex- 
tremes—the Right and the Left. Two of the 
coalition parties—the Democrats and the Ma- 
jority Socialists—lost heavily, while the  reac- 
tionaries of the National People’s Party gained 
considerably. The most sensational victories 
fell to the People’s Party, formerly known as the 
National Liberal Party. This was a negligible 
quantity, with only about a score of members, 
in the late National Assembly; but it is now 
recognized as a new factor in German politics, 
representing chiefly the power and the interests 
of wealth. 
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The Sask that state education associations are not clcsely related to each other in a great 
national body ccmprising all the teachers of the ccuntry, has resulted in the condition that edu- 


caticn has not had its voice heard at the seat cf government. 


The teachers must stand to- 


gether on a high professicnal basis to démand those things which are best for the teaching 
ccrps and for the pecple of the country at large.— Arthur H. Chamberlain, Secretary, C. T. A., 


San Francisco. 


MAKE HIM WANT TO 


BY FLORENCE 


It is amazing what a small boy will do, if he 
is interested in it; like whitewashing “Tom 
Sawyer's” fence. 

Boys universally make such poor 
figures. 


slovenly 
I declare often I can not tell little 
son's 5 from. his 2, or his 7 from his 3, or his 
0 from his 6. 

Dock his grade, keep him in, compare _ his 
work with Susie’s or Gretchen’s. Alas, those 
methods were all tried in the day of the blue- 
backed speller and brass-toed boots—tried and 
found wanting. 

Make him want to whitewash the fence. . Yes, 
ves, but teacher may not have “Tom Sawyer’s” 
tact. She'd like to have it all right. Ask her 
if the following suggestion would be in line with 
Tom’s “theory and practice.” 

Frequently we have the preachers, the city 
health doctor, the otherwise Big Man up to de- 
liver a little preachment: even the small boys are 
known to have very weak digestions for moral 
persuasion—the girls assimilate it much more 
readily. On the other hand observe the boy’s 
keen appetite for learning to be a_ soldier, to 
swim, to plav football—the psychological rea- 
son is that he sees the bigger fellow “do it”: 
and the keynote of childhood is something to do. 

Occasionally get a young man up from the bank, 
er an accountant from any business house. Let 
him give that “special talk.” Cut out the talk 
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calculator” stunt, but just a problem or two out 
of yesterdav’s lesson. 

Maybe he'll ask the boys why a baby has to 
have a bib, an oilcloth and a_ crook-handled 
spoon. 

Hearty response—Because he spills his food 
all over.” 

Question—"*But why?” 

Less hearty response—“Because he doesn't 
know how to hold his spoon.” 

“Well, boys, it’s baby business to slop your 
figures this way and that. A man doesn’t do 
it. Just as soon as you begin to think about 
those muscles in your fingers, why, you'll stif- 
fen up to your job and put down a column of 
figures like this—regular, even, graceful, 
sw-nging, sportsmanlike—as a captain lines up 
his men. 

“You cone down to our offices, boys. me) 
take vou around and let 
clerk’s figuring. 


you inspect every 
It is pretty work. It takes 
some muscle and quiet nerve to set down four or 
five rows of dollars and cents—all even and 
clear like this. 

“Now get your pencils and paper. 


$27.32—slow, steady: $38.50. 


Put down 
Swing the same 
curve on every figure—$159.24—right even, rank 
on rank; $242.39. It’s every bit as exact as 
military drill; although only your fingers are 


taking the movements instead of the whole 


and let him figure for them—not any “ligiatning body.” 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


A DEFENSE OF TEACHER UNIONS. 


Teachers and preachers who offer to mankind free and 
universal education and free and universal salvation, 
respectively, are rather hard hit nowadays. The struggle 
for existence grows more acute with the advancing 
years; the world’s commodities are wofully in demand. 
Remember the spud. 

Teachers are offering—have always offered—to others 
a knowledge of the ideals, the aspirations, and the ac- 
cumulated achievements of the race, almost without 
money and without price. The dictum of Socrates that 
“thought cannot be sold like carrots and shoes,” is uni- 
versally adhered to even in this age of money making 
and money grabbing. It is not the public offering edu- 
cation free of cost but the teachers themselves who are 
practically making this sacrifice. Teachers give private 
and public instructfon for less money per hour than fid- 
dlers or barbers or boot-blacks charge for the same time. 

Both the teachers and the public have an idea that it 
is wrong to charge more than a mere trifle for teaching 
services. The teacher, in his anxiety to “do good and 
‘scatter sunshine’—in his anxiety to serve others and 
‘save himself—in his anxiety to “go easy and be careful 
‘of your step or else you might hurt some one’s feelings— 
works willingly for a pittance. Nobody else does it. 
The surgeon, the physician, the lawyer, the baker, the 
banker, the merchant, the tailor, the laborer, the artist, 
all get from-fair to excessive returns for their services. 
But the teacher who offers bright, crisp, intellectual truths 
that are the making of men and women, and the preacher 
who offers the plans of salvation, of each of which it is 
said, “they are more precious than rubies,” are expected 
both by themselves to do these things gratis—or nearly 
so. We save ourselves by saving others seems to be the 
motto of the teacher and the preacher—only neither is 
saved from economic distress. 

The public is like the professional poker player who 
does not desire that his opponent will conclude to play 
another game, but does desire that his opponent will not 
conclude not to play another game. The public desires 
that we will not conclude not to teach for the same old 
price. 

There are so many angles to the financial side of this 
teaching problem that one hardly knows which turn to 
take for its solution and his own redemption. We have 
tried organization through associations and got nowhere. 
We have tried patience and long suffering, but the crown 
has not appeared. The great educational institutions of 
the country still depend upon charities and philanthropies 
for their existence. The petty tax levied by each state is 
not sufficient to do better than pay little salaries to little 
teachers to teach little children little things for a little 
part of the year in little school houses scattered around. 
The bill that offers federal aid to supplement the state's 
school funds is still pending in Congress and will prob- 
ably be a-hanging the next time we hear from it. Society 
has not, as yet, become sufficiently conscious of its duties 
in properly financing education. It does not realize that 
a general and a liberal education means more to the na- 
tion’s progress than all the forces combined. 

There is apparently only one alternative for the teach- 
ers for the immediate present and possibly for some 
years to come, namely, exchange their confederations 
known as associations for unionization. United, we 
might stand; divided, we have already fallen. In union 
there is strength; in confederation, weakness. You re- 
call the story of the father, the seven sons, and the 
bundle of sticks. An association may answer _ profes- 
sional needs, but it certainly does not answer economic 
ones. Those who sell their services must unite with 
others of like calling on the economic battlefield. Open 


competition is destructive; co-operation, constructive. 
The leading business men learned this lesson years ago 
and so have the laborers. Only the teacher gropes his 
way through the economic maze. We must acquire the 
“business instinct” if even little children are not to con- 
tinue to smile when the teacher contends with them that 
“education pays.” The business instinct or habit, with 
the teachers simply means concerted, or group, action. 
The ranks of the teachers are becoming rapidly depleted 
of their ablest men and women. Organization through 
unionization seems to be the teachers only salvation. And 
not only so, such organization is necessary in order that 
education itself may be preserved to the present rising 
generation and, possibly, to: other generations yet to 
come. 

From a purely ethical standpoint we do not believe in 
unions whether of employers or employees. The great 
grandchildren of the present generation - will probably 
have no unions. Civilization, will have advanced and 
the standards of right and justice will have improved to 
the extent that the employer would be conscience-stricken 
were he to offer a less wage than that which permits the 
workers to live in comfort and even in refinement. On 
the other hand the employe will be just as conscientious. 
He will render his best service for he will have a higher 
sense of justice and duty than ever before. In short, 
the general moral standards will be far beyond our pres- 
ent practices. The right of today may be the wrong of 
tomorrow as the race evolves to higher and nobler con- 
ceptions. Any student of history will tell you that had 
not the ethical standards of civilization moved up tre- 
mendously during the last two thousand years, that the 
Allies would have taken all the male population of the 
enemy and put them to work on the roads and other pub- 
lic properties of the Allied nations; would have sold the 
women and children to private individuals as_ slaves; 
and, would have destroyed all the cities of the enemy- 
lands. Instead, the enemy nations in the World War are 
simply required to establish governments among them- 
selves and to pay a fine. No one wishes to do bodily 
harm to a German ex-soldier or to enslave a German 
child. 

For the present, the industrial and social relations are 
such that the union is the only weapon that we have 
learned to use and the only one that prevents gross in- 
justices. We shall have to make use of it for the time 
being and when it shall have served its purposes, it will 
be thrown into the scrap heap with all those other institu- 
tions which mankind has abandoned after they had 
served their purposes and which are, after all, milestones 
in civilization’s progress. 

J. E. Gibson, 
Principal Montrose School. 
Houston, Texas. 
MORE PUBLICITY FOR MUSIC. 
[Music Supervisor’s Journal. ] 

It is significant of the constantly increasing attention 
which is being given to public school music that the Jour- 
nal of Education, that widely circulated publication edited 
by our friend, A. E. Winship, has recently inaugurated a 
department devoted to public school music and has asked 
Edwin N. C. Barnes, one of our members from Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, to conduct it. It is worth while to 
have our subject presented in the intelligent, interesting 
way which characterizes Mr. Barnes’ writings, and which 


he manages to infuse into the many contributed articles 
which he publishes. The Music Supervisors’ Journal 
wishes him success. Strength to his good pen and wide 
reading to his articles! 
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THE OPTIMISTIC CAMPAIGN MANAGER. 
[Milwaukee Journal.] 

Campaign managers have to be optimistic. It is as 
much part of the business of campaigning as arranging 
speaking schedules, handing “dope” to newspaper re- 
porters and distributing biographies of their candidates. 

But for 100 per cent. optimism commend us to Judge 
John R. Davies, who is running the Nicholas Murray 
Butler campaign. Judge Davies declares it is now 
a practical certainty that Dr. Butler will be nominated on 
the fourth or fifth ballot. 

He reasons it out this way: None of the candidates 
that have been contending in the primaries can be nomi- 
nated; neither will the convention nominate an extreme 
long delay in dealing with the peace treaty can be nomi- 
nated; neither will the convention nominate an extreme 
radical. The nominee will be an Eastern man who has a 
wide Western following. Butler is the man who has 
none of the disqualifications listed, and the essential 
geographical qualifications. 

Moreover—let this be whispered—Judge Davies says 
Butler is second choice of many delegates who are first 
for Johnson. 

And, at that—who knows? he may be right. 
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THE “MATTER WITH AMERICA.” 


What's the matter with America these days? 

Too many diamonds, not enough alarm clocks. 

Too many silk shirts, not enough blue flannel ones. 

Too many pointed-toed shoes and not enough square- 
toed ones. 

Too many serge suits and not enough overalls. 

Too much decollete and not enough aprons. 

Too mafty satin upholstered limousines and not enough 
cows. 

Too many consumers and not enough producers. 

Too much oil stock and not enough saving accounts. 

Too much envy of the results of hard work and too 
little desire to emulate. 

Too many desiring short cuts to wealth and too few 
willing to pay the price. 

Too much of the spirit of “get while the getting is 
good” and not enough of the old-fashioned Christianity. 

Too much discontent that vents itself in mere com- 
plaining and too little real effort to remedy conditions. 

Too much class consciousness and too little common 
democracy and love of humanity.—Fargo, S. D., Forum. 
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BOOK 


SPANISH COMMERCIAL PRACTICE. By James 
Graham and George A. S. Oliver. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Second Improved Edition. Cloth. 
Part I: 235 pp. Part II: 412 pp. 

This is part of the well known Hooper and Graham 
Commercial Series, which includes (1) similar works on 
French and German; (2) a Foreign Trader's Handbook, 
containing the material of all three, printed in parallel 
columns; and (3) a Foreign Trader’s Dictionary of 
Commercial Terms and Phrases in English, French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish. Volume I contains private letters 
(formulas for beginnings, endings, etc., invitations, 
congratulations. condolence, inquiries, etc.) and business 
letters (formulas, offers of goods, orders, forwarding, 
arrival of goods, accounts, statements, remittances, 
drafts, letters of introduction, letters of credit, etc.), 
with an English translation of all letters, questions for 
conversational exercises, and exercises to be rendered 
into Spanish. Part II is much more advanced, and 
gives several hundred actual commercial letters, many of 
them in reproduction, with facsimilies of bills of lading, 
drafts, checks, invoices, etc. Volume II is thoroughly 
annotated in English, and like Volume I contains exer- 
cises to be rendered into English, conversational exer- 
cises, etc. The work makes a thoroughly reliable refer- 
ence book for commercial correspondence as well as a 
splendid textbook for classes in commercial practice. 
No one can study it thoroughly and not become a ready 
and competent letter-writer in Spanish. 


CUBA Y LAS COSTUMBRES CUBANAS. By Frank 
C. Ewart, Professor of Romantic Languages, Colgate 


University. Boston: Ginn and Company. Illustrated. 

Cloth. 157 pp. 

The magic name of Cuba today calls up a vision of the 
land where King Alcohol has taken refuge, now that the 
United States has become too hot for him. But Cuba 
has other charms, and many of them, and Mr. Ewart has 
described them well and interestingly in this excellent 
text for Spanish classes in schools and colleges. 

The style is simple, but with a true Spanish flavor, and 
the vocabulary is practical and varied, about 2,500 dif- 
ferent words being used. The titles of the chapters show 
the interesting nature of the text. Most attention is o¢ 
course given to Habana, but there are other chapters on 
the climate of Cuba, Matanzas, etc. Professor Ewart has 


provided useful exercise based on the text, notes, and a 
vocabulary. The book is attractively printed and illus- 
trated, many of the pictures being from snapshots by the 
author. Such texts as this will do much to cultivate a 


greatly to be desired respect and liking for the Spanish 
American lands. 


A SHORT ITALIAN DICTIONARY. By Alfred 
Hoare, M. A. Volume Two. English-Italian. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Flexible cloth. 294 pp. 
If the Italian-English volume of this dictionary meas- 

ures up to the English-Italian volume, the old problem of 

a reliable, convenient Italian dictionary has been solved 

by the Cambridge University Press and Mr. Hoare. It 

is unfortunate—but true—that authoritative, readily- 
used dictionaries of modern languages are very rare. 

Either the dictionary has every word but the particular 

one you want, or it is out of date, or it is a rehash of a 

dictionary you already have discarded, or it is so bulky 

and heavy that its use involves hard manual labor. All 
these faults are avoided in this new work. It is full, 
having upwards of 20,000 entries; it is an entirely néw 
and original work; and it is printed on thin Bible paper 

of excellent quality, two columns to the page, making it a 

book of about 3% inch in thickness, and extremely light 

and handy. The typography is very attractive; one 

would hardly expect a mere dictionary to be such a 

pleasure to handle. It is not too much to expect that 

American students and friends of Italian will give the 

work the hearty reception it deserves. We shall look for- 

ward to the appearance of the Italian-English volume. 


SOCIALIZING FOR THE NEW ORDER OF EDU- 
CATIONAL VALUES OF THE JUVENILE OR- 
GANIZATION. By James F. Page, New York, N. Y. 
Association Press. Teachers, Columbia University, N. 
Y. Price, 85 cents. 

This is a resumé of Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and 
twelve other organizations, and gives to all of these 
juvenile activities an unusually valuable educational 

’ setting. The book is far too valuable to be put afloat 

without the chart and compass of some organization or 

of some publishing house equipped to promote its ex- 

‘ensive use. It may be that the Augustana College has 

means of promotion with which we are not familiar, but 

such a masterful treatment of the social forces adapted 
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to the development of character should have the widest 
possible opportunity for usefulness. 


METHODS OF TEACHING IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Revised Edition. By S. Chester Parker, 15 Ashburton 
Place, Boston: Ginn and Company. Cloth. 529 pp. 
Price, $2. 

Mr. Parker has produced a genuinely masterful book 
as a guide to teachers in secondary schools. It is so 
complete in its scope, so progressive in its vision, so sane 
in its pedagogy, so definite in its advice, so clear in its 
statements, so cheerful in its philosophy, so inspiring in 
its leadership that it is almost the equivalent of an entire 
faculty of a Teachers College. 

Three forms of waste have been universally recognized 
by educators—the waste of effort resulting from the use 
of ineffective methods, the waste of time resulting from 
a lack of standardization, and the waste of efficiency and 
economy in retaining processes that have no direct social 
value. 

Professor Samuel Chester Parker of the University of 
Chicago has directed his attention toward combating 
these three wastes. He has incorporated the latest re- 
sults of research, experiment, and discovery in this field 
of teaching. 

The book is thoroughly up-to-date, and because it is 
a book concerned primarily with actual classwork of 
teachers and only incidentally with curriculum and or- 
ganization, it has a very real place in the list of useful 
and valuable books for those who are preparing to teach 
in high schools and those who are already teaching there. 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 
New Testament. Edited by R. G. Moulton. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 437 pp. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Price, $2.25. 

No one has ever had the hold of popular audiences 
with Bible exposition that R. G. Moulton has attained 
and retained for many years. He makes the Bible as 
fascinating as a poem, and this is as true of an audience 
of scholars as of devout Christians. He knows the Bible 
as ‘a kindergartner knows the “gifts.” He writes of 
Bible history, biography, theology, philosophy with the 
fascination that Van Dyke writes of the “Land of the 
Pointed Firs.” His “Modern Reader’s Bible” has 
charmed the public for many years. Its foundation 
principle is the presentation of the Scripture in its full 
literary form; its aim, the intelligent reading of the text. 
The “Modern Reader’s Bible for Schools” is an entirely 
new work based on the original Modern Reader’s Bible 
but adapted to younger readers. In this New Testament 
volume, the Four Gospels are given in their entirety. 
The use of a distinctive type for the Sayings of Jesus 
makes practicable the independent study of Jesus as an 
author. In the Acts of the Apostles some measure of 
abridgment is used for the purpose of emphasizing the 
successive stages in the unfolding idea of world evan- 
gelization. For the Epistles the treatment is, first, an 
editorial condensation and, second, a presentation of the 
leading passages in the language of Scripture. For each 
portion of Scripture there is an introduction, written 
from the literary point of view, and notes with occasional 
exercises in Bible study. 

THE SCOTCH TWINS. By Lucy ‘itch Perkins. New 
York, Boston, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 72 cents. 

One of the most ingenious school book schemes de- 
vised by any one is the Twins plan of teaching about the 
children of various lands. Grade I. is Dutch Twins 
Primer; II, the Esquimo Twins; III, the Dutch Twins; 
IV, the Japanese Twins; V, the Irish Twins and the 
Scotch Twins; VI, the Mexican Twins and the Belgian 
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Twins; VII, the French Twins. The illustrations are 
unique creations of the artist-author, who emphasizes. 
her description with most suggestive sketches of the chil- 
dren as she describes them in their various activities. 


SECOND SPANISH BOOK. By Lawrence A. Wilkins, 
A. M., Director of Modern Languages in the High 
Schools of New York City, Corresponding Member of 
The Hispanic Society of America, and President of 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 
446 pp. Price, $1.48. 

In an address before the New England Modern Lan- 
guage Association, the author of this new textbook for 
second-year Spanish classes said: “It is desirable to 
give these beginners suitable, selected pabulum, some- 
thing not found in El Pajaro Verde or El Capitan 
Veneno. The language of these texts is not even that of 
modern Spain, nor is their style or vocabulary within the 
comprehension of a high-school sophomore. Let us save 
such books for third-year work. We can teach 
more Spanish by using some of the constructed 
readers available. . . Stories couched in 
everyday Spanish is what we need, not the clas- 
sics or the near classics.” This is evidently the 
aim of Mr. Wilkins in his Second Spanish Book, as it 
was in the earlier First Spanish Book (Henry Holt and 
Company; $1.28). Taken together, the two books pro- 
vide all the material—grammar, reading, drill, composi- 
tion, conversation, etc—for a complete two-year course 
in high school. No supplementary textbooks are neces- 
sary in either the first or the second year. 

The features distinguishing the book are: Subordina- 
tion of grammar to the reading text (inductive teaching 
of grammar), with absolute codrdination of reading, 
grammar, and exercises; use of correct, modern, current 
Spanish, with no striving for “literary” flavor, exercises 
displaying ingenuity in variation and interest and _ utiliz- 
ing the best pedagogic methods; constant use of common 
idioms, with lists of “locuciones” to be learned and used 
in the exercises; and insertion of Spanish poems to be 
used for memorizing, reproduction in prose, etc. There 
are forty lessons in the book, followed by an excellent 
summary of Spanish grammar, an appendix of verbs, a 
Spanish-Engilsh vocabulary, and an encyclopedic list of 
proper names occurring in the text. The reading ma- 
terial is of the highest quality and keenest interest; 
stories of Spain and Spanish-America, sketches of Span- 
ish and Spanish-American heroes, artists, famous books, 
amusements, daily life, business, geography, and history— 
written in the best of Spanish, tastefully and appropriately 
illustrated, and clearly and cleanly printed. 

It is not going too far to say that this book, in con- 
junction with its predecessor, provides the Spanish 
course for high schools employing the most moderna 
methods of language instruction. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Household Arts for Home and School.” Vol I. and IT. 
3y Cooley and Spohr. Price, Vol. I. $1.50, Vol. Il. $1.60. 


—“The American Era.” By H. H. Powers.—“The Chris- 
tian Faith and a New Day.” By Cleland Boyd McAfee. 
Price, 90 cents.—‘“In Lincoln’s Chair.” By Ida M. Tar- 
bell. Price, $1.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Fundamentals of High School Mathematics.” By H. 
O. Rugg and John R. Clark.—“A Central American Jour- 
ney.” By Roger W. Babson. Price, $1.20.—‘*Zoology.” 


A Textbook for Colleges and Universities. By T. D. A. 
Cockerell. Price, $3.00.—‘‘College Teaching.’”” By Paul 
Klapper. Price, $4.50. Yonkers: World Book Company. 


Oculists and Physicians 

AV Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eve Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes matyv years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby’s 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eve Comfort. Buy Murine of 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if intereste® 

write for Bock of the Eve Free. MURINE re 
REMEDY COMPANY, Chicago. IiL 
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Danger Signals. 


From Detroit Free Press: 9 
| 


DANGER SIGNALS There is probably no edu- 
jer cator who is better known 
TEACHERS 


to the teaching fraternity 
_— than the editor of the 
¥ Journal of Education, 
anthor of this book and 
lecturer, who has made 
a fifty lecture trips to the 
Pacific coast. Dr. Winship 
would be the kind of 

adviser who puts the truth so plainly that the 
advised will fird it a familiar fact, better stated 
than he could do it himself. A great many 
excellent suggestions are presented. 


From Cleveland Plain Dealer: 


‘Danger Signals,” by A. E. Winship, calls atten- | 
tion to dangers that may lurk in the class room 
—subjects of prime interest to teachers and to 
the schools. All this is described and presented 
in a scholarly and entertaining fashion. 


Price $1.25. Post Paid $1.35 


FORBES © CO. 


443 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


‘ ~ 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS jij, 


school 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected — 
schools or schoo] events in any par ‘ 
of the country. Items of more than L. Hampton the 


ef school] work or school adminis- 


recently presented a 
pageant in honor of Luther Burbank. 
It was written by 
Hodge in collaboration with Charles 
] originator of the 
local interest relating to any phase idea. It was one of the most im- 
pressive events in the history of Cal- 


Victor N. 


Worn the World Over 


For more than forty years Boston Garter 
has been a friend to men the world over, 
It not only keeps the old but makes many 


new ones each year. Most men ask for 
Boston Garter as a matter of course —the 
two words go so well together, 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, BOSTON 


KENTUCKY. 
RICHMOND. Dean E. C. Mce- 
Dougle of the state normal school 
has had a high testimonial of appre- 
ciation by having his salary raised to 
$3,700, 


tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
Ansertion. 


Meetings * be Held 


JULY. 


-10: National Education Associa- 
. tion. Salt Lake City, Utah. Secre- 


tary, J. W. Crabtree, 1400 Massa- 
Avenue, Washington, 
NOVEMBER. 


2-5: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion. Grand Junction. 
4-6: Colorado Education 
tion. Pueblo and Denver. .. 
Smith. executive secretary, 532 
Commonwealth Building, Denver. 


Associa- 


1921. 
FEBRUARY—MARCH. 
-3: Department of Superinten- 
og National Education Associa- 
tion. Atlantic City. 


ALABAMA. 
DOTHAN. Population 10,034; 
gain 43 per cent. 
CALIFORNIA. 
FRESNO. Population 19,714; gain 
49.2 per cent. 
LOS ANGELES. Population 575,- 
480; gain 80.3 per cent. 
PASADENA. Population 15,030; 
gain 43.7 per cent. 
SAN FRANCISCO. Population 
508,410; gain 21.9 per cent. 
SANTA ROSA. The Santa Rosa 


fornia, outside of San Francisco and 
Pasadena. It was thoroughly in- 
genious, was masterfully written, 
was brilliantly acted, and highly hon- 
ored the greatest citizen of the Paci- 
fic Coast. Incidentally there was a 
net profit of near a thousand dollars. 


STOCKTON. Population 17,043; 

gain 73.3 per cent. 
CONNECTICUT. 

MANCHESTER. Population 1,- 


837; gain 34.7 per cent. 
NEW BRITAIN. Population 59,- 
316; gain 35.1 per cent. , 
WATERBURY. Population 91,- 
119; gain 25 per cent. 


INDIANA. 

Hanover College receives $30,000 
from the estate of the late Mrs. M. 
M. McCaslin. 

NEW ALBANY. Population 22,- 
992; gain 11.5 per cent. 

IOWA. 

GRINNELL. The general educa- 
tion board of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation has just announced a gift of 
$500,000 to complete the $1,500,000 
which Grinnell College is now rais- 
ing among its friends. President 
John H. T. Main is confident that the 
goal making the $500,000 from the 
general education board available, 
will be attained in the immediate 
future. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
ARLINGTON. Population 18,646; 
gain 66.7 per cent. 
GREAT BARRINGTON. Salaries 
of all teachers and janitors have 
been increased 25 per cent. the same 
taking effect as of April 1, 1920, This 
brings the present maximum salary 
for elementary teachers up to $1,259, 
for high school women teachers to 
$1.5, and for men = assistants to 
$2,000, 
NORTH ADAMS. B. T. Mer- 
rian has been re-elected as superin- 
tendent of schools. 
PITTSFIELD. John F. Gannon 
has been re-elected superintendent of 
schools with a salary of $5,000. 
SOMERVILLE. Population 93,- 
033; gain 20.5 per cent. 
WESTFIELD. Superintendent 
Chester D. Stiles has been re-elected 
and his salary increased to $3,250. 
WEST SPRINGFIELD. Popula- 
tion 13,443; gain 45.7 per cent. 
WEYMOUTH. Population 15,057; 
gain 16.8 per cent. 
WORCESTER. Population 179,- 
741; gain 23.1 per cent. 


MICHIGAN. 
ALPENA. Population 11,101. 
ANN ARBOR Emil Lorch, pro- 
fessor of architecture of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan has arranged an 
unusually attractive summer session 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 


QUALITY 


Is More Than Skin Deep in 


Holden Book Covers 


It is not just surface excellence—it goes clear through 


And as long as it lasts its tough, 
wear-resisting fiber protects the book 


PATENT BOOK COVER 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


| 


COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Arts Course for supervisors of 
drawing, for art instructors, for 
school principals and for grade teach- 
ers. The changed conditions of the 
present day demand that pupils in 
American schools be given better 
training in free-hand drawing, design 
and color, to prepare them for more 
efficient service in the industrial arts 
and a greater appreciation of the 
cultural development of our country. 

To accomplish this the old stan- 
dards of Art Education must give 
way toa broader concept in the im- 
portance of Art as a basic industrial 
necessity in training the youth of this 
great “Land of Opportunity” to a 
more artistic and esthetic expression 
of ideas in conformity with our new 
concepts, customs, and environments. 
The professor had all this in mind in 
providing this Arts Course. 

PORT HURON. Population 25,- 
944; gain 37.5 per cent. 

SAGINAW. Population 61,903; 
gain 22.6 per cent. 


MISSOURI. 
CHILLICOTHE. Population 6,- 
525, 


NEBRASKA. 
BEATRICE. Population 9,664. 


SCOTTS BLUFFS COUNTY. We 
recall saying some highly apprecia- 
tive things of Scotts Bluffs county in 
Mr. Winship’s “Looking About” two 
years ago, but even he did not ade- 
quately appreciate that the census re- 
port would reveal an_ increase of 
291 per cent for the city of Scotts 
Bluffs, and certainly not of a 
growth of 389.7 per cent. of Gering, 
the county seat of Scotts Bluffs 
county. There is no gusher oil boom 
in this, just the legitimate growth 
because of the fertility of the soil 
all over the county. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Under the leadership of President 
Ide G. Sargent of Paterson the state 
Association has the largest enroll- 
ment in the history, and plans are 
being made to have permanent head- 
quarters and an efficient executive 
whose whole time is to be given to 
the association. 


NEWARK. This city has granted 
a $100 bonus to its present teachers, 


effective June 30; a $400 increase, 
effective next September, and $200 
more, effective September 1, 1921. 

Women teachers after next year 
will be paid as much as men in the 
same grades. Every ten years each 
teacher will get a year’s leave of ab- 
sence with full pay, less the salary of 
a substitute, for study, observation 
and increasing efficiency, and after 
twenty years the same leave _ for 
recreation and rest. 

Frank H. Sommer, dean of the 
New York University Law School, is 
president of the board of education 
which has made these sensible ar- 
rangements. He has set a standard 
which will travel far. 

PASSAIC, Population 63,824; gain 
16.5 per cent. 


NEW YORK. 

BUFFALO.: Population 505,875; 
gain 19.4 per cent. 

CORTLAND. The Governor has 
signed the bill that provides $1,750,- 
000 for one of the best state norma! 
school buildings in the United States. 
Principal H. DeW. DeGroat has 
mailed to all high school seniors in 
his district a series of most appealing 
illuminated post cards. One is a 
map of the United States, above it 
“Do You Love It?” Below the 
map “Help It! Teach.” 

Another has a picture of a school 
house on the door of which is 
‘Closed,” and going home are a 
group of boys and girls. On the 
card is: “Schools are Closed for 
Lack of Teachers. Train to Serve.” 


NEW YORK CITY. Population 
5,621,151; Manhattan, 2,284,103, a de- 
crease of 2 per cent; Bronx 732,016, 
an increase of 69.8 per cent; Brook- 
lyn, 2,022,262, gain 23.3 per cent; 
Richmond, 115,959, gain 34.9 per 
cent; Queens, 166,811, gain 64.3 per 
cent. 

ROCHESTER. George Eastman 
and the General Education Board 
have given the University of Roches- 
ter a $9,000,000 school of medicine, 
surgery and dentistry. 

Of the $9,000,000 pledged for the 
school the General Education Board 
gives $5,000,000 and Mr. Eastman 
$4,000,000. This is in addition to the 
dispensary, which with its endow- 
ment is valued at $1,500,000. The 
most modern laboratories for ana- 


tomy, physiology and pathology and 
a 250-bed teaching hospital are to be 
constructed. The hospital will be to 
the medical school what the dispen- 
sary will be to the dental school. 

ROME. Population 26,241; gain 
28.5 per cent. 


OHIO. 
MARIETTA. Population 15,100; 
increase 16.8 per cent. 


OKLAHOMA. 

MIAMI. Population 6,802; gain 
134 per cent. 

NORMAN. The honorary degree 
of doctor of laws wasconferred upon 
Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, president of 
the University of Oklahoma, by 
Kingfisher College, Tuesday, June 2, 
at the twenty-fifth annual spring 
commencement of Kingfisher Col- 
lege, Henry W. Tuttle, president, 
notified Dr. Brooks this week. 

“Stratton D. Brooks,” said Presi- 
dent Tuttle, in conferring the LL. D. 
degree upon the state  university’s 
president, “is an organizer of educa- 
tional forces, leader of men and 
shaper of events, champion of true 
educational ideals, a champion un- 
afraid to stand for convictions; 
under all tests a man.’ 

The honorary doctor of laws de- 
gree was also conferred in absentia 
upon Robert L. Owen, United States. 
senator, by Kingfisher College at 
this time. 

Dr. Brooks received his bachelor 
of arts degree from the University 
of Michigan in 1896, his master of 
arts from Harvard in 1904, and the 
degree of doctor of laws from Colby 
in 1912, the year he assumed the 
presidency of the state university. He 
came to Oklahoma from _ Boston, 
Mass., where he had been city super- 
intendent of schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
NANTICOKE. Population  22,- 
614; gain 19.3 per cent. 
MONESSEN. Population 18,179; 


gain 54.4 per cent. 

PHILADELPHIA. Dr. Armand J. 
Gerson, principal of the William 
Penn High School for Girls, has 
been elected associate superintendent 
of this city to the place made vacant 
by the death of Theodore L. Mac- 
Dowill. 
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| n stitu t e Di t HE Agricultural Extension Department of the Inter- oa. 
rec ors national Harvester Company has Lecture Charts, 
C t S = t d t Lantern Slides, Moving Pictures, Stencils, Booklets and ae 
oun y uperin en en S a great deal of other material that will be of great irae 
° service to you in teaching agriculture. ae 
Directors of Summer Schools We want to help you make your work more effective. Saget 
If you have a plan, if you know how you will use this 
T h material after you get it, we will be glad tosupply you 
eac ers with as much as you can use. 
| 
CHARTS AND SLIDES 
I H C Lecture Charts and Lantern Slides are the last word in the Visual Method of Instruction. They 
are the culmination of the great fundamental principle of teaching in terms of action and result. 
ns. will loan to you for the cost of transportation, charts and slides on any or all of the following 
subjects: 
1. Corn, 7. Poultry, 13. Home Canning. _¢ = 
2. Alfalfa, 8. Weeds. 14. Development of Agriculture. A ts 
3. Soil, 9 Home Economics ard Sanitation, 15. Gardening. 
4. Live Stock, 10. Fly. 16. Sheep. . 
| 5 Dairying. 11. Education, 17. Birds. 
6. Oats, 2. Diversified Farming for the South. 18. Rural Schools, : 
(Nos. 14. 15. 16. 17 in Lantern Slides only.) ror 
MOTION PICTURE REELS 
1. A Bunch of Sheep on Every Farm, 7. Grow a Garden, : 
2. Canning By the Cold Pack Method. 8. Household Economics, = 
3. Harvesting and Testing Seed Corn, 9. The Horse—Care, Harnessing, Hitching, Use. pea 
4. Growing and Feeding Corn. 10. Poultry. “ 
5. The Dairy Cow—Milk, Nature’s Perfect Food, 11. Farm Inconvyeniences, ee Soe 
6. Evolution of Hafvesting. cm 
Write for booklet, “The Visual Method of Instruction.” | 
BOOKLETS 
The Department has prepared nearly 100 different booklets on various subjects including: a 
Crops, Soil. Insects, Canning and Drying, 
Sanitation. Pigs. Dairying. Better Rutal Schools, ; 
Poultry. Live Stock, The Silo. Home Conveniences, 
The Garden, The Fly. Birds, And other subjects. iterip a 
These are furnished free except postage and cost of printing. ca 
Write us for catalogue of booklets and helpful suggestions. : se 
| INTERNATIONAL HAR 
IMPORTANT—Please decide early what booklets you » HARVESTER COMPANY a 
will need and let us know. The print paper situation ‘ 
makes it necessary for us to decide now h>w many copies AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
_ |[ of each booklet we will print this year. PC.HOLDEN DIRECTOR 
HARVESTER BLDG. CHICAGO 


One Teacher Fell One Teacher Slipped nome, Teacher Hurt One Teacher Stubbed One Tone Was fe 
From a_ swing and And sprained her 8 back while fall- And broke her toe, Ridi in an auto 
was disabled for sev- ankle during vaca- ing from a steplad- chasing a dog that ng or 6 
eral weeks. tion. =. —-* was a T. C. chased her cat. — a 
We Paid Her $100 We Paid Her $23.33 We Paid Him $125 We Paid Her $35 We Paid Her $360 
rite a postal or 
These pictures represent a few of the many Accidents U. can do 
— ace cmmmasy SES to Teachers, and which for you. It will place you under no obligation. 
Every day we send a cheque to some Teacher, some- ITERS 
who has an who been TEACHERS CASUALTY Nebraska 
aken ill, or who has been quarantined — to help pay din 
for the loss of Salary and the extra expense incurred. 441 T. C.U. Buil g, coln, ae 
This month, even this week, many other Teachers will my 
" meet with misfortune on account of Sickness, Accident To the T. Cc. U. pie 
or Quarantine. Those who are members of the T. C. U. : Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr 
will receive cash payments to tide them over their mis- 441 T. C. U. g. , ° 
fortunes. The others will be using up their savings. I am interested in knowing about your Protec- 
and regretting that they did not join the T. C. U. before. tive Benefits. Send me the whole story and book- 
These Teachers as well as thousands of others, did let of testimonials. 
not expect to need financial] assistance when they joined 
the T. C. U. But no one can foresee when such assis- 
tance will be very agceptable or even neceSsary. Your 
turn may come next, The least you can do is to be Address......... ee 
prepared. Join the T. C. U. (This coupon places the sender under no 
obligation) 
= 


hese Accidents Happen Every Day 
: | 


i 
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TEACHERS AGENCIES. 


s 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 
4 2-A Park Street Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland , 
Now Y Ave. Chicago, ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 
Pittsburgh Pa,, 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., pring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


i > years of successful experience. 
t 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Esta 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
ard W. Fickett, Prop. 
—_ Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885. 


| REGISTRATION 
CLARK 


YEW YORK BALTIMORE, MD. 
St. Bldg. 110-112 E. Lexington St. 
an TY, MO MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, SPOKAN E, WASH. 
Bldg Globe Bldg. Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
N.Y. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


779; gain 11.3 per cent. 


PAWTUCKET. Population  64,- 
248; gain 24.5 per cent. 
CATALOGING | WOONSOCKET. Population 42,- 
495; gain 14.1 per cent. 
| | VERMONT. 
| RULES BURLINGTON. Population 22,- 


VIRGINIA. 
NEWPORT NEWS. Population 
39,596; gain 76.2 per cent. 


WASHINGTON. 


CARDS 


June 17, 1920 


Enrollment. 
237 pupils in the ungraded classes. 


1,243 pupils in the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grade classes. 
750 pupils in the high school 
classes. 
2,230 pupils in all the classes. 
Results. 
Pupils in ungraded classes were 


enabled to move up to classes com- 


posed of pupils more nearly their 
own ages. 
Of the 1,243 enrolled in regular 


grade classes, 8&6 were promoted 
thus saving one-half year for each 
pupil; 188 left school early in the 
session, and 183 failed to earn a pro- 
motion. 

Many high school students who 
would otherwise not be able to do so 
will now graduate regularly. The 
interruptions of work due to en- 
forced vacations last year and caused 
by personal illness during the epi- 
demic caused many high school stu- 
dents to lose credits needed for their 
diplomas. The vacation school 
proved to be a school of opportunity 
for all such students. 

Gain, 

To high school students 1,012 
credits, at a saving to the district of 
$9,998 76, 

To graded school pupils 886 semes- 
ters, at a saving to the district of 
$26 580, 

To ungraded school pupils 346 
semesters, at a saving to the district 
of $10,380, 


WISCONSIN. 
School districts are given power to 
raise a tax of two and one-half per- 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S fATE _ NORMAL 

SALEM, MASS.  Coeduca. 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 


SCHOOL, 


Colle 


HENRY L 
The larg 


to develop in the student a knowled 


SCHOOL LIBRARY 


New edition 


sessions. 
| | 
Rules $3.50 Guides 85 cents 
| Case 50 cents | 


EMERSON 


J. A. PITMAN. Principa!. 
BELLINGHAM. Population 25,- 
578 rules covering all 570, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
SEATTLE. Following are some ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
the essential points in interesting facts about the vacation Course for teachers in Junior High 
talogi g your schools of 1919:— Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principe! 
Catalogin 
} 


e of Oratory 
RENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
est school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aime 


: ge of his own powers in expression whether 
as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS 


| Library Department 
DEMOCRAT PRINTING |. 


He tried ARLO. 


answered. 


Have you our new School 
Library Special Catalog ? 


ARLO 
for 4th or Sth grades, 
45 Cents 


The Arlo Plan | 


Principal H. B. Masters, of the Beechw 
found difficulty in keeping his various cla 


“I am pleased to be able to say that for the past three years I have 
used ARLO in the fourth year classes with unquestioned success. 
this year I had a class that was not reading well. 
regular work long enough to read ARLO 


» and found the improvement | 
COMPANY such Set they were able to go on with the regular work and keep up | 
to grade.” 


he testing period for these books has passed. The testing time for 
your schools is coming. All questions will be gladly 


By Bertua B. 
Ernest Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY | 


ood District, Pittsburg, Pa‘, 
sses up to grade in reading. 


Only 
I took them off the 


and promptly 


CLEMATIS 
for 3rd or 4th grades 
50 Cents 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


| 
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| MADISON, WISCONSIN | 
| | 
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cent. on assessed property for school 
purposes instead of two and one- 
fourth per cent., by action of the 
legislature at the special session. 
This will relieve several counties and 
make it possible for them to pay 
enough money to get good teachers 
and keep their schools open. When 
living costs have doubled, more 
money has to be spent to get teach- 
ers. 

EAU CLAIRE. Population 
R80; gain 14 per cent. 


MADISON. Of slightly more than 
400 students registered in the School 
of Education at the University of 
Wisconsin, 134 are seniors who will 
probably be graduated in June. 

About 287 students, some of whom 
are included in the 400 above, are 
enrolled in teacher training courses 
this semester, according to figures 
just compiled. Most of them = are 
women and they are specializing as 
follows: 26 are planning to teach 
English; 98, various branches of 
music; 2%, agriculture; 1, French 
and Spanish; 12, elementary French; 
41, physical education; 1%, history ; 
seven, botany; five, chemistry; five, 
geology; four, German; six, Latin; 
ten, mathematics; six, manual arts; 
six, home economics. 


MILWAUKEE. What education 
will do for the child of today, and 
what it will not do, if neglected, for 
the child of the future, was most 
clearly shown recently — in the 
Pabst theatre when more than seven 
hundred of Milwaukee's school chil- 
dren were seen in the educational 
pageant, “Light,’ the work of the 
assistant superintendent of schools 
of Cleveland, Miss Catherine T. 
3ryce. From beginning to end it 
was a most dramatic plea for more 
money for education. The contrast 
between a school system properly 
backed with money as against one 
financially handicapped was most 
vividly set forth. 


NEENAH. Salaries to be paid 
grade teachers in the schools next 
year rang from $1,000 to $1,500, 
and those in the high school from 
$1,000 to $2,000, 


OSHKOSH. Superintendent M. N. 
Maclver returns to his work here 
next year at a salary of $4,590, an in- 
crease of just $1,400 over last year. 
Principal A. B. O’Neil, of the high 
school, is to receive a salary of 
$3500, 

At a recent meeting of the school 
board it was decided to employ a 
part-time physician for the year 
1920-21, at $1,800. 


A little eight-year-old boy rushed 
into the room from school. His eyes 
were very brizht, his cheeks aglow 
with health, victory in the quick steps 
and poise of the head. 

“Oh, mother! I am through with 
vulgar fractions. I am through with 
common fractions, and next week I 
will go into dismal fractions.”’—Little 
Chronicle. 


WANTED AT ONCE. — Two or 
three intelligent, refined women of 
good appearance, with some knowl- 
edge of music, vocal, instrumental 
or grade music supervision. Selling 
proposition with drawing allowance 
against liberal commission. Special 
work during summer months, with 
thought of permanent arrangement. 
Information by personal interview 
or by mail. Address. or call 906 
Bessemer Bldg.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Standard Music Publishing Co. 
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EN for manual training positions which will serve as astepping stone to a supervisorship 

of vocational work are wanted by many schools able to offer good places at salaries up 
to $2000 or more which involve such training. Cities employing a number of men in Gifferent 
branches of vocationa! work are in need FOR and the opportunity for advancement in these 
of men, of a year or two of experience, places is unquestioned. We can recommend 
at once men for a central New York city at $2000 or more, for smaller places at $1800, and 


with us now if you are interested in calls for teachers ct MANUAL TRAINING. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 


313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS—Salaries 


TEACHERS WANTED for men from $1,500 to $2,800; for 


women $1,000 to $2,200; GRAD 
or Collens Graduates $100 to $180 
e es ay > 
t paying schools in the country who have 
ADDRESS: THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, UL Also—New York, Denver, Spokane, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRAI1,. Mer. 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and has filled han- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5.000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889 No charge to employers, 


none for registration. If you need 8 


teacher forany desirab! 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
— superior people. We 

366 FIFTH AVENUE . : 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEW 


Proprietor 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Manager 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc» 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN? FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | « Beacon st. its Boston, Mass, 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance felephone Manager. 
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June 17, 1920 


Music in Americanization 


The Victor serves 


Educational Depar y 


Do your pupils of foreign birth or descent 


know the stories of our Patriotic Songs and the 


epochs of our history that brought them forth? & 


Do your pupils of American parentage know 
the beautiful songs and dances of other lands? 


Reach them dil through the one common 
chord Music, with our incomparable Victor 


Records. 
The above booklet for 


2 » guidance is just off the press. 


jy Ask your Victor dealer for 
one, or write to 

~ Ke Educational Department 
dents Wictor Talking MachineCo. 


our products. Look under the lid! 
Camden, N. J. 


Look on the label! 
Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camden, New Jersey 


Victrola XXV 
especially manufactured 
for School use 


This is the instrument that is 
used in thousands of schools. 
Many years’ experience has 
proved itis the instrument best 

adapted to all-rounc ee chooluse. 

When the Victrola is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
people. 
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